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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00 


{2 A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 
Editorial wettest 50 cents per line. 

Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 





DISCOUNTS.—0On 10 lines, or more, 4 timer, 
10 ®@ cent.; 8 times, 15 # cent.; 13 times, 2 % 
cent, ; 26 times, 30 # cent.; 52 times, 40 ¥ cent. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 per cent: 8 
times, 20 ® cent. ; 13 times, 25 # cent. ; 26 times, 
40 # cent. ; 52 times, 50 # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 per cent: & 
times, 25 # cent.; 13 times, 30 # cent; 26 times, 
50 # cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 


2 On Jarger Advertisements d scounts w/! 
be stated, on application. 
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| Newer Send Silver in letters. 
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Our Club Rates are: $1.90 for two copies 
(to the same or different post-offices); and for 
THREE or more copies, 90 cents each. 

The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order is received by the 
publishers for its discontinuance, and the 
payment of all arrearages is made. 


Sample Septes of the Ber JouRNAL will be 
sent FREE upon application. Any one getting up 
a club, can have Sample Copies sent to those they 
desire to interview, by sending the names to this 
office ; or we we w ill send them all to the agent. 


Foreign Postage.—To al! countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, 50 cents extra. To all 
countries NOT inthe Universal Postal Union, 
$1.00 more than the subscription price. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had 
Register your Letter, affixing stamps both for 

ostage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
Money sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK ; otherwise 
itisnot. Do not send Checks on Local Banks, 
for they cost us 25 cents each, at the Banke here, 
to get them cashed. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, His.— Some postmasters in the 
country insist on making such payable at some 
sub-station of Chicago, but we want them drawn 
on the main office. 


Postage Stamps of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits. —The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every paper. If not given within two weeks 
after sending the money, write to us, for there 
must be something wrong. Do not wait months 
or years, and then claim a mistake. The 
subscription is paid to the END OF THE 
MONTH indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
is a continual statement of account. 


We willl take Canadian paper money for 
subscription or books: and Canadian postage 
stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 


Do not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless itcan be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. Both may be sent 
in one envelope, but must be on separate pieces 
of paper. 


It will wear 
holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient way of 
preserving the BEE JOURNAL As fast as received. 
They will be sent, postpaid, for 60 cents each. 
They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 


Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the Ber 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should any be 
lost in the mails, we will cheerfully replace them 
if notified before all the edition is exhausted. 


Always Give the Name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your name 
cannot be found on our List, unless this is done. 


We will Present a Binder for the Bre 
JOURNAL, to any one sending three subscriptions 
to the BEE JOURNAL—with $3.00—direct to us. 


Advertisements for the next Ber JourNAL 
must reach this office by the Saturday of the 





previous week. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


Bent by mail. on receipt of price, by 


Thomas i. Newman & Son, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Wholesale Rates to Supply Dealers. 
—On 10 or more copies of one kind we allow 
25 per cent. discount, and pay postage ; or 
when the dealer pays expressage, we allow 
40 per cent. discount. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS G. 
NEWMAN.—It is “ fully up with the times,” in all 
the various improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly-developing pursuit, and presents the bee- 
keeper with everything that can aid in the sue- 
cessful management of the honey-bee, and at the 
sume time produce the most honey in its best and 
most attractive condition. It contains 220 prft- 
fusely-illustrated pages, and is nicely bound in 
cloth. Price, single copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.80; 
3 copies, $2.55 ; 5 copies, $4.00 ; 10 copies, $7.50. 

Bienen Kultur ;—oder Erfolcreiche 
Behandlung der Bienen, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 

This is the principal portion of the book entitled 
“Bees and Honey,” translated into the German 
language. It contains 100 pages, and is bound im 
paper covers. Price, 40 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


The Apiary Register, by Tuomas G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for the 
Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, ruled and 
printed, and is s0 arranged that a mere glance will 
give 118 complete history. It is strongly bound in 
full leather. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00 ; for 100 
colonies, $1.25 : for 200 colonies, $1.50 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention Hand- 
Book. by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains a 
simple Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rulesof 
Order for the guidance of officers and members of 
Local Bee-Conventions ; Modei Constitution and 
By-Laws for a Local Society ; Programme for a 
Convention, with Subjects for discussion; List of 
Premiums for Fairs,etc. Size suitable for pocket. 
Price, cloth binding, 5v cts.; leather, 60 ct* 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various uses 
of Honey as Food; Recipes for making Honey 
Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Mead, etc. Also 
Honey as Medicine, with many valuable recipes. 
This pamphletis intended for consumers, and it 
should be liberally scattered, to create a demand 
for honey.—Price, for either the English or the 
German edition, 5 cts.; one dozen, 40 cts.; 100 for 
$2.50 ; 500 for $10.00 ; 1,000 for $15.00, 


Ge” If 100 or more are ordered, we will 
print the bee-keeper’s card (free) on the cover, 


Why Eat Money? (Leafiet No. 1), by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.— This leafiet is intended for 
distribution in the bee-keeper’s own locality, in 
order to create a Local Market.— Price, 100 copies, 
50 cts.; for 500, $2.00 ; for 1,000, $3.25. 


Ge If 200 or more are ordered at one 
time, we will print on them the honey-producer’s 
name and address FREE. 


Alsike Clover, (Leafiet No. 2). This is 
intended to scatter among farmers, to induce them 
to plant Alsike Clover for Pasturage and Hay,and 
thereby improve the neighborhood for bee-forage. 
Price, 100 for 50 cts.; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.25. 


How to Keep Honey, (Leaflet No. 3), 
by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—This leaflet is designed 
to inform producers, dealers and consumers How 
to Keep Honey, 80 as to preserve its richness and 
flavor, and poorest deterioration by being stored 
in damp and unclean places.— Price, 100 for 50 cts.; 
500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.25. 


The Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care of 
both Comb and Extracted Honey, and instructions 
on the Exhibition of Bees and Honey at Fairs, 
etc..by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. A chapter from 
“ Bees and Honey.’’— Price, 10 cts. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity, by THOs. 
G. NEWMAN.—Progressive views, suggesting what 
and how to plant. it is a.chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.”—Price, 10 cts. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding. 
Hints to Beginners, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. A 
chapter from “ Bees and Honey.”—Price, 5 cts. 


Bees in Winter. by Taos. G. NEWMAN. 
—haff-Packirg, Bee Houses and Cellars. This is 
a chapter from “ Beys and Honey.”—Price, 5 cts. 








Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
the Apiary, by Prorgssor A. J. CooK.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, and fully up with the times 
on every subject that interests the bee-keeper. It 
is not only instructive, but interesting and thor- 
oughly practical. lt comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of Bees. Every 
bee-keeper should have a copy of this book in_his 
library for reference atall times. Price,in cloth 
binding, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New oenoorene® by L. C. 
RovuT.—This is a new edition of Mr. M. Quinby’s 
“Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” entirely re-written 
by his son-in-law. It is interesting and covers the 
entire field of bee-keeping and honey-production. 
Its style is plain and forcible, making its readers 
realize the fact that the author is master of the 
subject. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Roor.— 
Thisisa cyclopsedia of everything porceaing to 
the care of the Honey-bee, and ‘s valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as to the 
beginner. It contains facts gleaned from the ex- 
perience of thousands of bee-keepers, all over 
America. Price, cloth binding, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Success in Bee-Culture, as practiced 
and advised by JAMES HEDDON.—It contains 128 
ages, well printed on good paper, and illustrated. 
t covers the whole field of practical apiculture, 
and is intended for specialists and those who keep 
bees for the profits of the business. Price, 50 cts. 


A Vear among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
MILLER.—This is a Talk about some of the imple- 
ments, plans and practices of a bee-kee er of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 years made the 

roduction of honey his exclusive business. Price, 
in cloth binding, 75 cents. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Handy-Book, by 
HENRY ALLEY.—This book contains 270 pages, 
and is acomplete manual of bee-keeping. It gives 
his methods of Queen-Rearing practiced for 22 
years. Price, bound in cloth, $1.10. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound in 
cloth, $2.00 ; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Blessed Bees, by JOHN ALLEN.—This is 
aromance of bee-keeping, full of practical infor- 
mation and eathusiasm. Price, 75 cents. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—The work of a master, and will 
always remain a standard. Price, $2.00, 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculiture, 
by PrRor. JOHN PHIN.—This book gives the cor- 
rect meaning of nearly 59 apicultural terms, 
Price, bound in cloth, 50 cents, 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CHAS. F. MUTH.—Iit gives his views on the man- 
agement of Bees, and details his method for the 
cure of Foul Brood. Price, 10 cents. 


Dzierzon Theory. -- The fundamental 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture as 
set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated by the 
late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15 cents, 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DOOLITTLE.— 
It details his management of Bees, and minutely 
describes his methods for the production and care 
of comb Honey; management of weak colonies ; 
how to control swarming ; how to get the largest 
yield of honey,etc. Price, 5 cents. 


Simmins Non-Swarming System, as 
applied to hives in present use, by 8. SIMMINS, of 
Kngland.—The author claims that it will inaugur- 
ate a new era in modern bee-keeping, and states 
that it is based upon purely natural principles, and 
is the only system that can be relied upon, because 
no other condition exists in the economy of the 
hive that can be applied to bring about the muc.- 
desired result—a total absence of any desire to 
swarm. 64 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Foul Brood—Its Cause and Cure, by 
PROF. FRANK R. CHESHIRE, of London, England 
—This describes his experiments with the use of 
Phenol for the cure of diseases of Bees. It is the 
work of a master mind, and full of very interesting 
ma.ter. Price, 10 cents. 


A Brief History of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, with a digest of 15 of its 
Annual Conventions, and full Reports of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conventions held at Detroit, Mich., 
1885, and Indianapolis, Ind., 1886. Price, 4) cts. 

Reports of either the Detroit or Indianapolis 
Convention separately. Price, 25 cents. 


How to Raise Comb Honey, by 0. 
FosTEeR.—It contains 16 pages,and describes his 
improvements in methods resulting from 10 years’ 
practical work and extensive experiments in the 
apiary. Price, 5 cents. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KonnKe.—It gives 
the origin, development and cure of this bee-dis- 
ease, as taught by experiments of te most noted 
scientists and apiarists of Germany. Price, 25 cts. 


The Production of Comb Honey, by 
W.Z. HUTCHINSON. —It discusses the use of Comb 
Foundation—when, where and how to use it, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechanic.—This book contains 1,016 
pages of over a million industrial facts, calcula- 
tions, processes, trade secrets, :egal forms, items 
of business, etc.,of vast utility to every farmer 
mechanic and business man. This is a veritavie 
treasury of useful knowledge, and well “ wortn its 
weight in gold’’ to any mechanic, business man, 
and farmer, Price, bound in cloth, $2.50. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by CHAS. A. GREEN.—It contains over 50 illustra- 
tions and two large, colored fruit plates. It tells 
how to propagate straw berries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, quinces, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, pears an apples, 
with illustrations showing how to bud, graft, and 
propagate from layers, etc., with full instructions 
for grafting the grape. Price, 25 ceats. 


AB C of Carp-Culture, by Minton P. 
PIERCE.—It explains the simplest. cheapest and 
most effective system of carp-culture, and being 
written by the Secretary of the American Carp- 
Cultural Association, it cannot fail to be of inesti- 
mable value toall interested in the fascinating avo- 
cation of carp-culture. 100 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


A B C of Potato <- Culture, by T. B 
TERRY.—It tells how to grow potatoes in the larg- 
est quantity,and of the finest quality, with the 
least expenditure of timeand labor. It is not only 
valuavle to potato-growers, but a great partof it 
applies to the management of almost any crop on 
the farm, especially to the preparation of the soil, 
manures, etc. Price, 40 cents. 


Kendall's Horse-Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse-owners. It has 35 engrav- 
ings, illustrating positions of sick horses, and it 
treats all diseasesin a plain and comprehensive 
manner. It has many good recipes, etc. Price, in 
either English or German, 25 cents. 


Western World Guide and Hand- 
Boek.—\It contains 288 pages of useful informa- 
tion for home-seekers or tourists, capitalists or 
laborers. A vast amount of information not to be 
found elsewhere. Price, 50 cents. 


Practical Turkey Rearing, by Fanny 
FIELD, the most experienced turkey-rearer in 
America. Written expressly for those who are 
interested in making the business profitable. All 
turkey-rearers should getit. Price, 25 cents. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
—It contains hints and information of the utmost 
importance concerning eating, drinking. dressing, 
sleeping, bathing, working. etc. 

It tells how to cure boils, burns, chilblains, corns, 
coughs, cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, diphtheria, 
dyspepsia, ear-ache, felons, headache, hiccough 
hoarseness, itching, pimples, phtes. rheumatism, 
ringworm, sore eyes, sore mouth, sore throat, sun- 
stroke, stings and insect bites, toothache, ulcers, 
whooping cough, worms, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Pocket Dictionary, containing 32,000 
words and phrases, illustrated with 670 engravings. 
320 pages. Always useful and often indispensable. 
Price, 50 cents. Mailed free, as a premium fortwo 
subscriptions to tne AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
with $2.00. 


Farmer’s Account Book.—It contains 
166 pages, printed on writing peper. and is ruled 
aad bound. Price, $3.00. We willclubit and the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year, for $2.00. 

If you want it sent by mail, add 20 cents for 
postage. 


Fisher's Grain Tables; For casting up 
the price of grain, produce, hay ; wood measurer, 
ready reckoner, tables for plowing, ete. Useful 
to every farmer. Price, 40 cents, 


Poulterer’s Guide, by C. J. WArp.—It 
tell how to treat diseases of poultry, ete. Every 
poultry-producer should have it. Price, 25 cents. 


Food Adulteration.—What Wwe eat and 
what we should not eat. Price, 50 cents. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
It gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs 
and planks; wages, rent, etc. Price, 35 cents. 


Emerson Binders.—These are made es- 
pecially for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
are lettered in gold on the back. They cannot »e 
sent by mail to Canada. Price, 60 cents. 


Constitution and By-Laws.—They are 
for local associations, with the name of the organ- 
ization printed. Price, $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, upon 
which is printed a large bee in gold. Price, 10 cts. 
each. Large and Sapnat Badges, with rosette, 
30 cents each, postpaid. 


Photo phs of Rev. L. L. Langstrota 
Baron of rlepsch, or Dzierzon. Price, 25c. each. 
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$-4000’'s SJARSAPARILLA | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a carefully prepared extract 
of the best remedies of the vegetable kingdom known 
to megical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- | 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfaction to the glorious record Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has entered for itself upon the hearts of thou- 
sands of people in New England who have person- 
ally or indirectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies failédtoreach. C.1. HOOD | 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00, six for 
$5.00 Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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13A2t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. | 
| 


LOOK HERE! 


FOR Sale Cheap—Bee- Hives. Shipping - Crates | 
and Brood-Frames; Comb Foun tation, Planer- | 
sawed V-Grooved Sections i ote jaity. * wang List 

fre 2. 

i3Atf molhsaten| akian &2: *Mich. 








Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


Friend, See Here! 


Ww. have a good stock of Apiarian Supplies 

on hand, and we should like to quote you 
prices on Cary-Langstroth and Standard 
Langstroth Hives, Frames, Sections, | 
Foundation, etc. \ 











QUEEN 
BEES. 


FULL 
? COLONIES. 





Our Goods are well made, of good stock, 
and prices—well, just send us a list of what 
you want, and see for yourself. 


Address, R. STRATTON & SON, 
13A4t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 
For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, oO. 


P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEF SUPPLIES, wuiic.. 


The Largest Steam-Power Shops 
in the West; exclusively used to make Every=- 
thing needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at Lowest Prices. Italian 
Bees, Queens, 12 sty'es of Bee-Hives, Sections, 
Honey-Extractors, Bee-Smokers, Bee-Feeders, 
Comb Foundation, and everything used by 
Bee-Keepers always on band. My I\!ustrated 
Catalogue FREE. E. Kretchmer, 

13A2t 16Etf oburg, lowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. C. SAYLES, 


i asoracrunss of and Dealer in 
Apiarian Supplies. Also Pure Bred 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


2 Catalogue free. Send name and address. 
13Atf Hartford, Wisconsin. 














Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


| 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. | } 
| Hive and T-Super. 


















grow 
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will find 
any other 
Eclipse Be 


I1D4t RARt 


CARNIOLAN 


Gentiest bees known; not surpassed 
as workers by even the wicked races. 
Imported Queens, “A"’ grade, $8.00, 


Tested, $4.00; Untested, in April, $2.00, 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
tyles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


11-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





11A13t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ae4 You Buy 


Your SUPPLIES for 1888 
SEND for my 32-page Llustrated Catalogue 
describing my New REVERSIBLE-FRAME 
They are perfection | | 
9Atf E. 8. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Extra Thin FOUNDATION : 


n 25-Pound Boxes. 


yj TE CAN now furnish the Van Deusen | 

EXTRA-THIN Flat-Bottom FOUNDATION | 
put up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 1644x228 | 
inches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. | 
G2 The above is a special offer, and is a | ee 
Bargain to al! who can use that quantity. 
All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be filied 
at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE KEEPERS 


Should send for my circu- 
lar. It describes the best 
Hives, the best Cases, the 
best Feeders and the best 
Methods. Address, 


jJ. M. SHUCK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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ly. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





GGS for Hatching, $2.00 per 13. From Prize | 
4 Plymouth Kocks and Wyandott Fow!ls, scoring 
90 to 934, W.C. COFFMAN, Pewamo, Mich. 








and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


13A4t 


I have founded 


Warranted Seed. 2'se%s: 


he belief that 


the public are anxk us to get their seed directly from the 


er. Raising a large proportion of my seed enablee 
warrant its freshness and purity, as see my Vege- 


table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
forevery son ona daughter of Adam. It is 


berally illustrated with engravings made directly 


from photographs of vegetables grown on my seed 
farms. Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you 


in itsome valuable new vegetables not found in 
catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
et, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 


Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 
valuable vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


QUBEINS. 


In May, $1.50; after June 1, $1.00, 
Send for Circular 
5. W. MORRISON, M. D., 


14ctf. Oxford, Chester Co., Pa, 


THAT CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE 


S Nowhere compared with Eden's Pat- 

ent Comb Foundation Fastener. It 
will fasten foundation of any size or shape 
from ‘,-inch to full sheets, in 1,2 or 4 piece 
Sections, either before or after they are put 
together, at the rate of 600 to 800 per hour. 

For neatness and strength it cannot be 
excelled. Nota particle of foundation wasted. 
No melted mixture used. Can be adjusted to 
different sized Sections, will work in any tem- 
perature, and wil! lasta lifetime. When you 
order, send sample Section, 


Price, Single Machine : $5.00 
7 Combined “ 6.00 
Address, ED. s. E DE Ny 
ST. CHARLES, MICH., U.8, 


12A12t and Woodstock, ‘ons., Can. 


» SEED Potatoes Keanty of 
Hebron: a few Kariv Ohio: 60 
ets. a peck; St SO per bush. 
H.W. McBride, Blair 


Neb, 
11A4t 


MINNESOTA AHEAD! 


yj JE are selling 100 All-Wood Langs- 
troth Brood-Frames for $1.00; and 

Langstroth HIVES, with Supers, for 55 cta. 
G2 Don't order your Supplies for 1888 








| until you see our Circular. 


WM. H. BRIGHT, 
10Atf MAZEPPA, MINNESOTA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Raney, Succeeds Like Success, 


OW | Produce Comb Honey. TEN 
years’ Experience. First Thousand sold 
in four months. By mail, 5 cts. each; $3.00 
| pe r100. My iliustrated Price-List of Supplies 





| for the Apiary, Bees, Queens, etc., Frees. 


GEO, E. HILTON, 
51Atf FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 
May also be Obtained at this office. gg 





BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


15,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
7,000 Beld Since May, 18838. 

\V ORE than 5) pages, and more than 50 fine illns- 

4 trations were added in the #th edition. The 

whole work has been thoroughly revised, and con- 

| tains the very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is 

| certainly the fullest and most scientific work that 

treats of Bees, in the World, Price, by mail, 91.86, 

2” Liberal discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH, 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


“pampnne: T full of new and cnet J 
methods; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 

| need also my list of Italian Queens, Bees by 
the lb., and Supplies Ontver Fosrer, 

| 13Atf Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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W. T. FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, N. ¥., 
MANUFACTURES A FULL LINE OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


VHIAT are unsurpassed for gery 
Accurate Workmanship. Al! Hives 
take the SIMPLICITY FRAME. A specialty is 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


1Ssss. 


NEW HIVE 
CIRCULAR 





made of every style of Simplicity Hive. The | 
* FaALcon ” Chaff Hive with movable upper | 
story continues in pag | as is evidenced | 
by greatly increased sales. The CHAUTAUQUA | 
IVE with dead air spaces in piace of Chaff 
has been endorsed by practical bee-keepers as | 
a superior one for winter and summer 
management. It is light, simple in con- 
struction and cheap. Also manufacturer of 


‘““PALCON’’ BRAND FOUNDATION. 
g® Send for lllustrated Price-List for 1888, FREE, 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Wearly 3O Tons 


DADANTS FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 
te It is kept for sale by MESSRS. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, LIL, 
Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 
JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich., 
F. L. UGHERTY., Indianapolis, Ind., 
CHAS. H. GREEN, Waukesha, Wis., 
CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, LiL, 
K. S. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, LIl., 
. KRETCHMER, Corurg, Lowa. 
.J. DICKABON, Hiawatha, Kans. 
ED. R. NEWCOMB, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
. W. PORTER, Charlottesville, Va. 
. MASON & SON, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
Dr. G. L. TINKER, New Patladetpata, oO. 
. FULLER, Cherry Valley, Ills. 
8. NYSEWANDER, DesMoines, lowa. 
. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 
JL L. OT ne! Gouls. La. 
. MILLER & CO., Nappanee, Ind. 
ATTOON, and W.J.STRATTON, Atwater. 0. 
odell & Woodworth M’f’g Co., Rock Falls, Lls. 
. A. ROBERTS, Edgar, Nebr. 
OLIVER FOSTER. Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
GEORGE E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. N 
J.M.CLARK & CO., 1409 15th 8t., Denver, Colo. 


and numerous other Dealers. 


Write us for Free Samples, and Price List 
of Bee Supplies. We guarantee Every Inch 
of our Comb Foundation Equal to Sample 
im every respect. Every one who buys it, 

pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

HAMILTON, Hancock Cbd., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Rlectrotypes of Engravings. 


JE can furnish Electrotypes of ail the 

Engravings used in this JOURNAL or in 

our Catalogue, at 25 cemts per square inch. 

If to be sent by mail, add 10 cts. for postage. 

No single Electrotype sold for less than 25 cts. 

Measure from outside points shown, on both 
length and width of the printed impression. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


-KEEPERS’ Suppttes, ueens, Nuclei, 
German Carp, Small Fruit Plants, &c. Send 
for Catalogue.-E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 
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Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
"=. feet tothe pound. Wholesale and 
sa) 60s Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


NE Untested Queen, $1.00; 3 for $2.90. BEES 

by the Pound and Nucleus. Send for Price-List. 
Address, H. @. FRAME, 

SD13t North Manchester, Ind. 








Att 








IN OW READY, 


ADDRESS, 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
@@ None mailed unless ordered. @y 


A NEW ENGINE. 


(ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION.) 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 
OF POWER AND SPEED! 


CREAT ECONOMY OF FUEL. 








N& high-priced Engineers are required 
Any person can manage it. No angular 
push, or dead center. ction almost en- 
tirely overcome. It is the most compact 
Engine ever invented. It is perfectly 
overned. We also warrant it to attain a 
ay ed speed and develop more power 
with less fuel than any Engine in use. 
Manufactured at the Cedar Rapids High 
Speed Engine Works, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


G@ Send fora Circular. Address, 


HENRY BRICKELL, Pres., 


44Atf CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 








Pp, 
ATENTED YULY 12. igg7 


A MACHINE for putting together 1-piece 
, SECTIONS. It will pay for itself in one 
day’s use. No bee-keeper can afford to be 
without one. Price, $2.50. Send to your 
Supply Dealer, or to 
WAKEMAN & CROCKER," 
LOCKPORT, Niagara Co., N.’Y. 
Correspondence with SupPLY DEALERS 
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Patented, 1878. ms te g3 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife 








Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made bee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now — experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch..$200 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3 “ .. 175 
Large smoker (wide shield)....24% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 ws 
Plain smoker ................... 2 ee Bae 
Little Wonder smoker.......... Se 
as & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
ne 


eee ee eee ee ee ee ey Oe ee ee ee eeee 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, iad — 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
SAtf ABRONIA, MIOH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


f N am & 
Send 715 Cents ey Bt 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
R. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








ISE to say to 

the readers of the 

BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1888, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $700 
Five Colonies..... 3000 





Ten Colonies..... 50 00 
luntested Queen 100 
3 ~ Queens 200 
1 be Queen 
reared by natural 
swarming ........ 150 
BD RCD cc cacccscos 800 
1 tested een.. 200 
: 7 eens. 400 
1 tested Queen, reared by naturalswarming 93800 
3 Ditto. Ditto. itto. 600 
Tested Queens, 1887 rearing, each ............. 00 
Extra, selected for breeding, two years old... 1000 


Ialso have at Arcade, N. Y., 200 Colonies, strong 
and healthy, of the Heddon noted strain of Brown 
German and Hybrid Bees, on Baldwin frames, which 
I will sell, free on board the cars, 9 combs each, in 
shipping-boxes, safe arrival guaranteed, during the 
month of May, as follows: 1 to 10 Colonies, at $5.00 
each ; 10 to 50, at $4.75 each ; 50 to 200, at $4.50 each. 
If they are preferred in hives, add $1 each for hive. 


e@” Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the Bees, and each class of Queens. 


Address, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 





we 
Solicited. 5A26t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





SAtf BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Bose AND LINN SECTIONS. V- 
Groove, One-Piece, $3.00 per M. For sam- 
pie and price-list of prices, 
Address, J. B. MORRAY, 
14Alt ADA, Hardin Co., OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





I EE-KEEPERS save Life, Pain and Profane 

L., by using the JAPANESE BITE AND STING M. 
Sample pkt., 25 cts. Agents wanted. Sample Patter 
Champion Bee-Passage, 5 cts. Address, 


14Alt E.G. DIMON, (Box 20), Sheldon, Vt. 


JOR SALE—50 Pekin Ducks, 25 P. Rocks, 
and 50 Wyandotts. Standard Birds’ Eggs 
for hatching, from 10 leading varieties. Cir- 
culars Free. 8B. J. PURCELL, 
14Alt (Box 47), CONCORD, Lewis Co., KY. 


BUY Bees, Queens, Japanese 
Buckwheat, EGGS for Hatching, 
etc., send for my Price-List—free. 


«. D. DUVALL, 
14Alt SPENCERVILLE, Mont. Co., MD 


Read, and Profit Thereby. 
1888.22" 


Ww. EK. CLARE, 
of ORISKANY, NEW YORK, for Prices. 
14Alt (Successor to L. C. Root). 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


(Successors of A. E. Manum), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


BRISTOL, VERMONT 


H«®& D-QUARTERS for the BRISTOL 
HIVE—the standard hive of Vermont; 
White Poplar Sections, Clamps, Crates, 
Smokers, Lightning Gluers, and Wood 
Thumb-Screws for Clamps. 


&@™ Please send for Price-List ome See 
logue. 


Mention the American Bee PE ay 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


b he published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
annum. It contains the very best practica! 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
published by John Huckle, King’s "Langley, 
Herts, England 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘ BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
Patented June 28, 1881. 
Wither seeir TONS ‘Soabeap onthe cheapest. . 


” Write for prices. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1888, 


























” Thos.G. Newman &8on, of Chicago, sel! 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The American Apiculturist. 


—SAMPLE COPIES FREE !— 
Address, HENRY ALLEY, 
47Arf WENHAM, Essex Co. MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retai! See advertisement in another colump 











THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


G. B. LEWIS & 60. 


JE make the best Bee- Hives, the best 
Sections, the best Shipping - Crates, the 
best Frames, etc., etc. 
ee We zell them at the Lowest Prices.— 
Write for free Lilustrated Catalogue. 
G. B. LHwWIS & CO. 
37Atf WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING” 


By Fanny Field. This book tells eu 
about turkey raising, from the setting 
of the eggs to the maturity of the young 
3, turks. if you fohow the directions in 
this book yon need not lose a bird 
Fanny Field has had more experience 
and sucgeeds better in raising turkeys than any other 
person in America, She clears hundreds of do!lare 
yearly on them, and will tell you how she does it. Price, 
2 centa, Stampetaken. Address R. B, MITOHELI 
Prblisher, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
6C tf 


The I X L Extractor 


I ADS them al! for Quality, Efficiency and 
4 Price. Place your Orders early, and thus 
avoid delays, giving size of frame to be used. 


ww. Cc R. BREMP, 
13A2t ORLEANS, Orange Co., IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


REVIEW, 


OR FEBRUARY, is now out. It has 
been delayed by the seriops illness of its 
editor). The special topic of this issue is 
“ TEMPERATURE” as applied to bee-reposi- 
tories. So much information on this topic has 
probably never before been gathered into so 
small aspace. The treatment is exhaustive, 
and it would seem that nothing more need be 
said on the subject. 

Among the contributors to this Number are 
such men as R. L. Taylor, James Heddon, H. 
R. Boardman, F. Boomhower, T. F. Bingham, 
J. A. Buchanan and C. C. Miller. 


Several pages are devoted to editorials upon 
a variety of live topics. There are also choice 
extracts from the writings of Prof. Cook, C, 
W. Dayton, C. C. Miller, and others. 

A list of contents will not be published, as 
a copy will cheerfully be sent to all who ask 
forit. Priceof the REVIEW, 50 cts. a year. 

The Production of Comb Honey, 
A neat little Book of 45 pages, price 25 cents. 
The REVIEW and this book for 65 cents. 
Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 
Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
11Atf FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





S29 
ig PO ROSH BOR PO OH eg 
+ + 
| THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 7 
* DEALERS IN y 
+ r $ ° Sd 
, N ’) 
,. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, ; 
5 INCLUDING / 
* Honey and Wax Extractors, > 
# Comb Foundation—all styles, * 
yi) Bee Hives—nailed and flat, i} 
* Sections, Crates and Frames, Pa 
i Kegs and Pai's for Honey, 4 
$ Seeds for Honey Plants, * 
6 Smokers, Veils, etc. h 
\s —> << + 
§| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE > 
'¥ free upon application. + 
| 3 923 & 925 West Madison St., 2 
\* CHICAGO, ILLS. * 
> 
a 





Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read whatJ.I. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter 
&) chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and & great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price - List 
dress, w. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 484 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HEAD - QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
@” Tenth annua! Catalogue now ready. 
s5Ctf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ANTED-—Work in an Apiary, by a man with 
some years’ experience in Modern Bee-keeping. 
and in the making of Hives, Frames, etc. Write to, 
CHE. TY rh (Box 897), 
14Alt TAVIA, Kane Co., ILLS. 
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Western BEE- KEEPERS’ Supply Factory. 


nanufacture Kee-Keepers sup 
I of all kiods bes t quality at 
l ¢ prices 







Hives, Sections, 

Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates Veils Feeders, Clover 
Seeds, Buckwheat, etc, Im 


ported Italian Queens, 
ne ns and Bees¢ Bample 

of our Bee Jour nal, 
“The w enters Bee-K ceper,” 
and latest Oatalogue mailed 
Free to Bee-Keepers. Address 
JOSEPH NYSEW ANDER, 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 
= C56t 
wlention the American Lee Journal. 















& MON ee 
& ENGRA ERS TOOLS & OLS & SUPPLIES.» < 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED, 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 cents per 
pound, delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 
lo avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 











Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We — with pleasure send & sam me on —-7 of the 
Semi- Monthly Gleanings In Julture, 
with ; descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in HMiwes, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


A. IL. ROOT, Medina, Vhio. 


Eaton's Improved 
SECTION-CASE. 
BEES & QUEENS. Send 
for free catalogue. Address 

FRANK A. EATON, 
7Dt BLUFFTON, OHIV 
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ITALIAN QUEENS, 


TI\ESTED and Untested ready on April lst. 

Contracts taken with dealers for the deliv- 
ery of a certain number of Queens per week, 
at special figures. 

FOUR-FRAME NUCLEUS, 

with Pure Italian Queen, containing 3 Ibs. of 
Bees when secured—in April and May, $4 00; 
after, 25 cents less. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guarantee d on all Queens and Nuclei. 


G2 For further particulars, send for Tenth 
Annual Catalogue. - Le. VEIALLON, 
14Alt BAYOU GOULA, Iberville Par., LA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Section-Cases, 


Foundation & other Apiarian Supplies. 
Send for our new Catalogue with a description of 
THE ** SUCCESS HIVE,” 


which is fast gaining the favor of many bee-men. 


ALBINO QUEENS and BEES for 1888. 


[% should be remembered that we are also 
Head-Quarters for the ** Albino Queens.” 
We also breed Select Italians. 
Address, 8. VALENTINE & SONS, 
14Alt HAGERSTOWN, Wasb. Co., MD. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


2-Story Langstroth Hive, 80c. 


JE still have a few of those Two-Story 
Langstroth HIVES with 10 Brood- 
Frames, at 80 cents, 


Who wants them? Speak QUICK, or it will 
be too late. Address, 


SMITH & SMITH, 
10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


5 per cent. OFF 


QO’ SECTIONS, until MAW Ist. Sample 
Section on application. 

FOUNDATION, Wholesale & Retail. 

e@ Free price-list of everything needed in 
the Apiary. Alsike Clover Seed Cheap. 

Address, M. H. HUNT, 

Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. (near Detroit). 

2Etf 











Mention the American Bee Journal 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 


RIENDS: I have QUEENS in my Apiary as fine 
and as qos as you an import to the free land of 
America, My Bees equal any that ever spread wing 
*neath the ~ #- skies of Italy. You have but to try 
them and be convinced. Untested,$1; Tested, $2; 
Select Tested, $2.50; Standard Breeders, $3.00. BEES 
by the Ib., $1; Frame of Brood, 75 cts. 
R. H. CAMPBELL, (Lock Box 215), 
12E12t MADISsO} . Morgan Co., GEORGIA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Dh. TINKER’S SPECIALTIES, 


( PEN-SIDE White Poplar Sections, the 

best made Sections ever offered to bee- 
keepers. The best made Perforated Zinc. 
The only perfect wood-and-zine Honey- 
Boards. Sample Section, Zine and beautiful 
Wood Card, 3 cts. to cover postage. Catalogue 
free. DR. G. L. TINKER, 

14Etf NEW PHIL ADEL PHIA, O. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GOODRICH’S FOUNDATION 


S acknowledged to be “ Very fine,” 
did,” ** Tue Best I eveR SAw.” 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Catalogue and samples free. 
Address, J. D. GOODRICH, 
14Alt E. HARDWICK, Caledonia Co., VT. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











* Splen- 


YOU WANT 


IVES, &c., that are nicely and accurately 
cut. You can getthem of me. Send an 
order and see. New Price-List sent free. 


CS. WW. COSTHRELLOW, 
14Alt WATERBORO, York Co., MAINE. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


LOOK HERE ! if You Think of giving 
s the Betsinger Case or the 
Paper Box a trial the coming season, send for 
Cireular and Prices of these, and other BEE- 
St PPLIES. If you wish to have your honey 
crop in the best shape for market, do not fail 
to send me your address (written plainly) ona 
postal card. A. M. GANDER, 
14E3t (Box 591), ADRIAN, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


For Sale or Exchange, 


| TALIAN BEES and QUEENS, at avery 
low price. Address, 

OTTO KLEINOW, 
14Atf (Opp.Ft.Wayne Gate), Detroit, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journag. 


1 Packet of choice German 
Flower Seed and Catalogue 
for seamen 10 packets for 25 cts. 


E. M. BULLARD, 
14Alt WEST SWANZEY, N. H. 


BE -KEEPERS’ Supplies, Queens, Nuclei, 
4 High-Grade Poultry, Smal! Fruit Plants, 

ete. Send for Catalogue. A. WORTMAN, 
14C3t SEAFIELD, White Co., INDIANA. 

















FYLL LINE of Bee-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES now 
in stock, Hives, Sections, Supers, Comb Founda- 
tion, and a new Cold-Blast Bee-Smoker with an im- 
proved Valve and Bluast-Tube, making it complete; 
16-page Catalogue free 

14A lt Geo. H. KIRKPATRICK, New Paris, O. 


E ARLY QUEENS.—Every bee-keeper should 
4 have a fine Laying Queen in every colony of his 
bees in early spring. If you find you are short one 
or more, send and re eae them, by return mail, to 


sT {TEBU RG, Sumter Co., 8. C. 


18 Colonies of Bees 


JOR Sale Cheap—in Root Chaff Hives. 
Address, BO e 
14Atf MAPLEWOUD, Cook Co., ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


APIARY for SALE. 


C WING to failing health, I will sell my 
Apiary of about 80 Colonies of Bees, Hives, 
Cases, Circular Saw, Pelbam 10-Inch Founda- 
tion Mill, and a Wax-Extractor and Dipping- 
Tank on Correspondence solicited. 
- M. WOODWARD, 
14Alt CUSTER PARK, Will Co., ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FREE A Packet of choice mixed Cab- 
bage Seed, 1 pkt. choice mixed 
Tomato Seed, 1 pkt. Onion Seed, 1 pkt. Flower 
Seed, over 100 choice varieties mixed. Cata- 


a 
logue of Seeds and 
4, .ANTS, BEES and QUEENS, and a Sam- 
ple Copy o 
n° paren ROU RAL LIFE, 
that is sent out on its merits ; that is devoted 
to presenting methods of practical economy, 
to any one sending 10 cents, to pay packing 
and postage, to 
CHRISTIAN WECKESSER, 
14A2t MARSHALLVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CHENANGO VALLEY APIARY, 


| EAD-QUARTERS in New York State 

for Extra-Fine Queens, reared from im- 
ported stock, or from Golden Italian Queene, 
well known by many of my customers of last 
year. Select Tested, $2.00; Tested. $1.50; 





14A lt 














ueen, in June, $2.00. Send for my Circular. 

he best of reference given, if requested. 
MRS. OLIVER COLE, 

14Alt SHERBURNE, Chenango Co., N. Y. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


On page 138, Feb. 29, Messrs. F. I. 
Sage & Son advise bee-keepers to use 
none but thin, flat-bottomed 
foundation for sections. 

We wish to state, in this juncture, 
for the benefit of our patrons, that we 
have manufactured and sold, in the 
last ten years, enough thin and extra- 
thin natural-base foundation for ten 
millions of pounds of comb honey, that 
we have not on record a single com- 
plaint of any fish-bone from customers; 
and that, to our knowledge, all the 
tests made of the best flat-bottomed 
and the best natural-base foundation, 
side by side, proved in favor of 
the latter. 

We will add that we have just pur- 
chased a machine for making flat-bot- 
tomed foundation, to give those of our 
customers, who wish to try the two 


kinds, a chance to decide for them- 
selves which is best. Flat-bottomed 
foundation can be made more easily 


and more cheaply than that with nat- 
ural base, but we do not think it will 
ever supersede properly-made natural- 
base foundation. 
Chas. Dadant & Son, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SMITH & SMITH 


We have one of the largest 


Bee-Hive Factories in the World, 


2 If you are interested in BEES, send for 
our Price-List—Free. Good Goons, and fair 
Prices. Address, SMITH & SIT 

10KEtf KENTON, Hardin Co.,O 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ARLY Italian and Syrian Queens.— 
Tested, $1.50 each. After June 15, $1.00 








each. a 75 cts. each, or six for $4.00. 
RAEL GOOD, 
14Alt SPARTA, TENNESSEE 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


100 & COLONIES of Italian and Mybrid 
Bees for Sale at bottom prices. Also, 
JAPANESE BuCKWHEAT for Seed. It haa @ pro- 
fuse bloom and is wonderfully productive.— 
Write for prices. A. J.& E. HATFIELD, 
Etf SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 


IVES, Sections, Foundation, Crates, 
Smokers, Frames, etc., furnished at very 
greatly reduced prices. 
Also, Italian Bees and Queens at very 
low prices. 
&@ Send for Catalogue. 
A. F, STAUFFER, 
14Alt STERLING, iL LINOIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 














Jntested,$1; 2-frame Nucleus,with Untested | 





SURE to send for our Circular 
before buying. Italian Bees by 
the lb., 2 or 3 fr. Nuclei, Queens, 
Foundation, &c. U nt "d Queens in 
May, $1; in June, 75c.; 6 for $4. 

Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo 
14Att 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


| and retail. See advertisement in another column. 4 
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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


It Pays to wear a smiling face, 
And Jaugh our troubles down, 
For all our little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 
Beneath the magic of a smile, 
Our doubts will fade away, 
As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


—_— -_ <<. + ~ 


This is Our Special SPRING 
Number—the first in April—and contains 
six more pages of reading matter than 
usual ; the restof the extra pages being 
devoted to advertisements. The articles are 
very interesting and valuable, and we hope 
the advent of this large number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL will formally 
usher in and give a general 

Welcome to Spring. 


-_ <<. - 


EDo Not strike at a bee, jar the hive, nor 
breathe on the bees. 


_ -_— + — 


Don’t Believe It!—If you should see 
an advertisement agreeing for two stamps 
to tell you all about bee-keeping, and how 
to make $25 per colony out of your bees, 
don’t believe it. 


— = 


it is Poor Economy to use old and 
dirty sections for comb honey. 1t will pay 
better to commit all such to the flames, and 
buy new and clean sections for new and 
delicious honey. New sections are so cheap 
now that there can be no excuse for using 
old ones. 


— -_—-——~—-— + + 


Be Sure to order your hives, frames, 
sections, comb foundation in good time to 
have them at hand when they are required. 
It is poor policy to wait until such things 
are needed before ordering them. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


False Charges.—The Farmer and 
Stockman published at Sioux City, Lowa, 
indulges in this little bit of ridicule : 

What an array of tools the honey-bee 
would have to carry if the charges against 
it by its enemies were true. According to 
these enemies, the bee can “ bite,” “pierce,” 
“tear,” ‘‘cut,” and “drill” their way into 
fruit and flowers, and ‘“‘suck, draw, drain, 
eat and devour” the juices and pulp of said 
flowers and fruit. The next thing we may 
expect to happen, will be the grocers charg 
ing the bees with coming into their stores, 
boring holes in the syrup barrels and carry- 
ing off the contents. 

This is to refute a silly item going the 

rounds of the press, which says: 
_ Instinct of the honey-bee is admirably set 
forth in their practice of cutting into the 
base of flowers of which the corolla is too 
deep to be penetrated by the organs of feed- 
ing. 

Their jaws are not formed for cutting into 
the base of flowers or anything else! What 
nonsense ! 


-_-~-—-+- 


From Early Spring until the 
Honey-Flow, it pays well to feed every 
colony a little daily, even if they have an 
abundance of honey inthe hive. Itstimu- 
lates brood-rearing, and it is only by such 
judicious feeding that we can bringa coleny 
up to the highest condition. It is from sueh 
that we reap the richest reward during the 
honey season. 
ready to swarm two weeks earlier than 
others, and powerful swarms result, in 
stead of “hat-fulls.’” Whether bees are 
wintered in cellars or in chaff hives, they 
should remain in their winter quarters until 
settled warm weather comes in, which may 
be from the middle to the last of April, and 
sometimes even later.—American Agricul 
turist for April. 


Such colonies are usually 


——_-- ————— 


Hang the Adulterators. — The 
Clearwater, Calif., Record advises the hang- 
ing of the adulterators of the various kinds 
of food for humanity, and adds : 


One of the city papers complains of the 
adulteration of foods and drinks, so ex- 
tensively practiced in this country and age. 
This is a subject concerning which a great 
deal of righteous indignation has been 
poured out, through the press and other- 
wise, but as yet no practicable laws or plans 
have been adopted for stopping the almost 
universal practice of adulterating foods and 
drinks, by reason of which human health 
and life are being sacrificed at a fearful 
rate. The man who deliberately puts dele- 
terious ingredients and health-destroving 
poisons into food which he knows will be 
sold to unsuspecting victims,is far worse 
than the average murderer. 


And yet our National Chemist, who is 


paid for defending us against the nefarious | 


schemes of adulterators, actually works in 


their interests, and defends them in their 


diabolical work. 


= _——_. + - 


Reports on the Heddon hive are still | 
coming in. So far, 78 reports have been re- 
ceived, covering the use of over 2,000 hives. 
As to choice, 56 prefer the new Heddon 


hive, and 22 have not fully decided, or pre- | 





fer some other kind. 
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Ee Still Eives.—In enumerating the 
many bee-papers of the present day, Mr. C. 
H. Dibbern, in the Plowman, remarks as 
follows: 

One of the most remarkable things con- 
nected with bee-keeping is the great in- 
crease of papers and magazines devoted ex 
clusively to the pursuit. About 25 years 
ago the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL was 
started at Washington by the late Samuel 
Wagner. It was prophesied at the time 
that it would be short lived, that a journal 
devoted to one pursuit could not exist long. 
It still lives, however, and to-day is the 
largest and best bee-paper we have. 

Bro. Dibbern has our thanks for his ap- 
preciative remark. Yes; the AMERICAN 
Bee Jounrnaw still lives, and instead of 
being, as formerly, a monthly at $2.00 a 
year, it now comes out weekly, and is pub- 
lished at $1.00 a year—only 2 cents a num- 
ber—and it may also be stated that it never 
was so strong and vigorous as it is to-day! 
That is what they all say, and just what we 
all know is the plain and unvarnished 
truth. Mayitlong live to uphold the in- 
terests of the pursuit, and be the beacon- 
light of generations yet unborn ! 


-_<-—<—_ + « 


Contraction, ete.—F. bB. Reynolds, 
Rossburg, N. Y., asks as follows: 


Bees are doing nicely, only 5 colonies 
being dead out of 35, and they were queen- 
less. Please answer the following: 1. Is 
it necessary to contract the brood-chamber 
at this time of the year, to get good results ? 
2. What is the cause of my foundation 
cracking and breaking to pieces? I madea 
mold and got a perfect cast, but the founda 
tion cracked and broke to pieces. 1 fol- 
lowed the directions as given on page 175. 

1. Not absolutely and always—but it is 
preferable to do so. 

2. Probably the trouble is in handling it in 
cold weather ; but it may be caused by 
something else. We have never used 
“molds,” and know nothing of the methods 
to be employed, more than we have already 
published. 


-_-—_-.- 


Fertilizing the Clover.—A _ pains- 
taking person made some experiments rela- 





tive to the fertilization of the clover heads 
by bees, and this was the result: 

| Of white clover, ten heads unprotected 
| gave nearly ten times as many seeds as ten 
| heads covered with gauze; twenty heads 
covered produced only one poor seed, and 
twenty heads open gave 2,290 seeds, 

Of red clover, 100 heads covered gave 
nothing, and 100 heads open produced 2,720 
seeds. 

Insects will 
plants growing *« to 


-_<-~-—-)- 


abundantly cross-fertilize 

mile apart. 

' 
° 

Bee-Keeping in the South.—Mr. 

| James M. Lisenbey, at the late session of 





| the Florida Fruit Association, said : 


| Everything should be in order about the 
apiary. Let everything be perfectly clean 
|about the hives, the grass and weeds cut 
from about the entrances. The bee-keeper 
should work with gentleness and care, 
| avoiding jarring movements or anything 
that will agitate the bees. Care should 
always be taken that each hive contains a 
| queen. If any are found to be queenless, 
lthey should be supplied with brood from 
some strong colony, or doubled up with a 
|} weak colony. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


The Wiley Lie in England.—Our 
respected cotemporary in England, the 
British Bee Journal, contends that its 
statement is true, about the existence of 
the American ‘‘adulterating bee-farms,” 
located in the “ far West.” It says on page 
126: 

On page 98 we reprinted the reproof of the 
editor as it appeared in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Without comment on our part, 
and have made inquiries, and find that, so 
far as we can gather, all said in the article 
headed “ Facts,’ is true. The clergyman 
who supplied the information, and whose 
name for obvious reasons we withhold, is a 
well-known dignitary of the church, whose 
word we cannot for a moment doubt. 
Whether he was a victim to a fraud we can- 
not say, but he further informs us: ‘The 
farm I was on was 15 miles from Kansas 
City. 1 do not remember the name, but 
there are sionty of them in the Western 
States.”’ Perhaps, this will give American 
bee-keepers a clue to the detection of those 
unprincipled adulterators who are doing so 
much harm to bee-keeping. 





It matters not whether the informant is 
a “‘dignitary of the Church” or not. The 
statement about the adulterating bee-farms 
in the United States, is a positive falsehood 
—such do not exist near Kansas City or at 
any other place in America. The “ clergy- 
man” was deceived, if he really thinks he 
was onsucha farm! And if so, it is his 
duty to attempt to clear his skirts, by nam- 
ing the place and the person who practiced 
such deception upon him! Out with it, Mr. 
Clergyman ! 

Again, our British cotemporary makes 
this assertion : 

Our article was based on the above infor- 
mation, and we also gave an extract from a 
magazine, The Monthly ane of Phar- 
macy, Chemistry, and Medicine tor Decem- 
ber last, part of which—‘*So much like the 
genuine article that only experts can detect 
the difference ’—the AMERICAN BEx JouR- 
NAL considers the British Bee Jowrnal to 
have said, but which was only a portion of 
the quotation from the Monthly Magazine. 

There again the British Bee Journal is 
mistaken—we copied on page 52, its exact 
words, which were: 

The latter of these scientific bee-keepers 
pee manager of the “adulterating bee- 

arm.” —Ed. A. B. J.) is best described in 
the following quotation FROM A MAGAZINE 
of this month. 

No ; no, we made no such mistake! Im- 
mediately following the above, was the 
statement that “‘ARTIFICIAL HONEY” 
in “racks” was “now MADE in New 
York,” so much like the genuine article that 
only experts can detect the difference.” 
Merely another version of the infamous 
Wiley lie to cause another rack-et ! 

Finally, the editor of the British Bee 
Journal avows his disbelief in the story 
from that ‘‘ Magazine of this month” in 
these words : 

Naturally, subjects coming from a Profes- 
sor would be considered facts, and we hope 
that our informant was deceived, although 
we must point out that there is a difference 
between “artificial combs’ as described by 
Prof. Wiley, and which no bee-keeper for 








one moment would believe it possible to 
produce, and the productions of combs by 
feeding, which is not at all impossible, as 
every bee-keeper will know. 

Had our cotemporary thought far enough 
ahead last December to have come to this 
conclusion, that infamous citation would 
not have been endorsingly given! This is 
an after-thought of the real editor—the 
other was the blunder of a subordinate ! 

It seems to us that it would have been far 
better to have admitted the blunder, than to 
have attempted to defend it, and to have so 
signally failed ! 

We quite endorse the language last 
quoted, that “no bee-keeper for one moment 
would believe it possible to produce” the 
‘‘artificial combs as described by Prof. 
Wiley !” 

But how peculiar does that assertion ap- 
pear when placed side by side with what 
that editor endorsingly copied Einto that 
original article entitled “* Facts,” viz : 

The latter of these scientific bee-keepers 
is best described in the following quotation 
from a magazine of this month: “ Artificial 
honey now made in New York is so much 
like the genuine article that onlv experts 
ean detect the difference. It is in racks, 
the same as the natural product, and now 
and then the wings and legs of a few dead 
bees are to be seen to further the deception. 
It can be sold at a profit of 5d. per pound. 

** Mistakes will happenin the best regu- 
lated”? periodicals—but when the error is 
pointed out, itis better to acknowledge it 
than to try to defend it! 


—_—_——_____ + <<» e <—_______- 


The Weather is varied enough to 
suit the most fastidious. We have all the 
varieties within 24 hours, with a change of 
60° of temperature. Mr. Eugene Secor, of 
Forest City, lowa, on March 26, 1888, wrote 
us thus concerning the weather in his 
locality : 

The past week has discounted the stories 
of “the oldest inhabitant.” One week ago 
we had a foretaste of Florida; imme- 
diately following, the rigors of Nova Zem- 
bla. One of the worst blizzards of the win- 
ter came close upon the heels of a balmy 
spriug day, when geese were winging their 
way to the northern lakes, when robins 
were calling their mates to the familiar 
haunts in the orchard and lawn,and the 
bees (ifin the open air) were sporting in 
the re sunshine. This is a country of 
mighty possibilities ! 

My bees are still in the cellar, and will 
stay there until the weather settles, “if it 
takes all summer.” 


Yes ; by all means let the bees remain in 
winter quarters until settled warm weather 
has come. 





-_—— _ 


New Catalogues for 1888 are on our 
desk, from the following persons: 

The D. A. Jones Co., Ld., Beeton, Ont.— 
20 pages—Bees and Supplies. : 

A. O. Crawford, South Weymouth, Mass. 
—2W pages—Honey Labels. 

E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont.—22 
pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

G. K. Hubbard, La Grange, Ind.—12 pages 
—Hubbard Bee-Hive. 

Abbott Brothers, Southall, England—72 
pages—Hives and Bee Furniture. 


E. W. Reid, Bridgeport, O.—24 es— 
Small Fruit. _ ie 





Woodman—Spare that Tree, is 
the first line of that old song so popular 
when we werea boy. It forcibly came to 
our mind when reading the following in the 
Plowman from the pen of Mr. C. H. 
Dibbern : 


Last month I made some suggestions to 
the farmers to sow Alsike clover, buck- 
wheat, and other crops of value for honey. 
Something can also be done to keep farmers 
and others from destroying trees, and other 
honey resources we already have. A num- 
ber of years ago a neighbor and friend of 
mine was thinning out a wood lot of some 
35 acres, near my apiary, by cutting out 
about three-fourths of the timber. This lot 
contained a good many basswood or linden 
trees that I had watched jealously. As 
they were not regarded as of much account 
for timber, I soon discovered that they were 
being cut down, and ash, oak and butternut 
leftto grow. I had on several occasions 
given him a present of a few pounds of 
honey, and I now explained to him the 
value of the basswood trees for the bees. 
He at once agreed to let all the good shaped 
trees of this variety grow, and now | have 
some forty splendid linden trees within 
easy range as the result. The man is now 
dead, but whenever I see these magnificent 
trees, an impulse of kind remembrance 
comes over me. Perhaps others can do 
something on this line with their neighbors 
also. I have hundreds of linden trees 
within reach of my bees, but these are so 
near that they are of special advantage. 


Much can be done to save the the honey- 
producing trees if attended to judiciously, 
and in the right spirit. The hint of Mr. 
Dibbern is a good one, and we hope will be 
acted upon by others. 


--——--+ +. 





Among Hints to Beginners, an 
exchange gives the following items of in- 
formation : 


Never crush a bee if you can help it. 

Bees will not follow one into a building. 

Newly-hived swarms should be placed in 
the shade. 

It is easiest to manipulate bees when they 
are gathering honey. 

Let all your movements be slow and reg- 
ular, if you would not be stung. Do not be 
nervous or fidgety when working with bees. 

The proboscis of the bee is moved like the 
trunk of an elephant, and is susceptible of 
expansion and contraction, and of being 
bent and twisted in all directions. 





- 


The Old Reliable “American Bee 
Journal ” donned a new dress with the new 
year, and looks as neat and clean as a new 
dollar. It gives the latest news in bee- 
keeping, and we never knew a bee-paper 
that could take its place. Long may it 
prosper.— Western Farmer and Stockman. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


[?" The annnual meeting of the Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Independence, 
Mo., at the Court House, on April 25, 1888. It will 
be carried on as a sociable, friendly gathering. Let 
all bring their baskets and have a good time. 

PATER OTTO, Sec. 

t? The next meeting of the Susquehanna County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at New Mil- 
ford, Pa.,on May 5, 1888. The following subjects are 
to be considered : Bee-keeping for pleasure and pro- 
fit—Spring work with bees—Is it advisable to use 
foundation? If s0,to what extent ?—How can we 
make our Association of the most practical value to 
its members. All are cordially invited to come. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


] R&R. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 10.—Wabash County, at N. Manchester, Ind 
F. 8. Comatock, Sec., North Manchester, Ind. 
Apr. 11.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
(pr. 14.—Union, at Menlo, lowa. | 
Mrs. J. K. Pryor, Pres., Dexter. lowa. | 
Apr. 21.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich | 
W. A. Barnes, Sec., DeWitt, Mich. 
\pr. 21.—Eastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. 
M. G. Reynolds, Sec., Williamsburg, Ind. | 
Apr. 24.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. | 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. | 
May 2, 3.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. | 
B. F. Carroll, Sec.,Blooming Grove, Tex. 
May 5.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, Pa, 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May 7.—Welland County, at Welland, Ont 
J. ¥F. Dunn, Sec., Ridgeway, Ont. 
May 8.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
W.H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N.Y. | 
May 19.—Nashua, at Nashua, lowa. | 
H. L. Rouse, Sec. lonia. lowa. | 
May 22.—N. W. Ills. & S. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Lils. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, (o! 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 


| 


I? In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of | 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. | 





SELECTIONS 
GORTLE 


Good Prospects for the Season. 
—A.C. Aten, Round Rock, Tex., on March | 








22, 1838, says: 


Bees are doing well so far. There has 
been no freeze or frost to amount to any- 
thing for the last six weeks, and we have 
had plenty of rain. ‘The prospects are good 
for an excellent honey crop. 


-_s—~—- <5! 


Abnormal Swarming.—A. D. 


Lord, Amiret, Minn., asks the following | 


questions : 


1. Did you ever know of aswarm of bees 
to leave the hive after four days from nat- 
ural swarming, and when they had made 
three frame-fulls of comb, two pores full, 
and all laid fullof eggs? 2. Did you ever 
kuow of 2swarms of bees coming trum one 
hive at the same time, and a queen with 
each ? 


Mr. Heddon answers these questions in 
this way: 


1. Yes ; but only once or twice among the 
thousands of swarms we have hived, Some- 
times bees go contrary to all rules. We 
think we have had less of these exceptions 
than most bee-keepers, considering the 
number of colonies we have kept. 

2. We all have both first and second 
swarms leave their hives with two or more 
queens, and with the after-swarms. Such 
is the rule, and should one of these swarms 
divide, and each have one or more queens, 
it would come under the head of your No. 2. 





2-1 = 


Rheumatism and Bee-Keeping. 
—Wwm. H. Graves, New Carlisle, Ind., on 
March 24, 1888, writes : 


I feel that I would be lost without the 
weekly visits of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, although I do not know that I will ever 
be able to do much with bees again. I have 
been confined to my bed with rheumatism, 
and under the doctor’s care since the latter 
part of last July. 1 commenced the season 


of 1887 with 70 colonies, and increased them 
to 110, by natural swarming, and obtained 


| no surplus to speak of last year. 


| about 1,000 pounds of honey in one and two | since last November. 
ra pound sections. 
30 per cent., on account of not being able to | 1 
take care of them last fall. 


My loss will be from 25 to|s 


Ss 
_ _-——-_ «+ 


honey, 


I commenced in the 
pring of 18ST with 42colonies, after selling 
2 colonies. I sold 1,200 pounds of comb 
increased my apiary, by natural 
wariming, to 83 colonies, and took 12 colo- 


nies on shares, making 9 in all. I put 


Hard Winter for Bees.—Frank |t 
Andrews, Smethport, Pa., on March 24, 


I moved my bees about half a mile the}1 


hem into the cellar on Noy. 12, andlama 
ittle uneasy about them, as there are more 


: dead bees on the cellar bottom than usual. 
1888, says ° The 


prospects are not very flattering for 
ext season. ‘The basswood timber has been 


first of last October, and it turned cold soon | cut down at a fearful rate this winter, there 


after. I lost some of the queens. I packed | t 
the bees on the summer stands, and I find | } 
that 15 colonies are dead, all but two dying 
queenless, and those had plenty of honey, | « 
but during the last cold spell they failed to | i 
reach it. My report for 1887 is as follows: |t 
I had 48 colonies, spring count, and took | t 
1,000 pounds of comb honey, and 800 pounds | 
of extracted. This has been a very cold and 
hard winter for bees here. 1 think one-half 


soon be a thing of the past. 


veing thousands of cords of basswood bolts 
iled up at the railroad stations. It will 
We get about 
mne-half of our honey-crop from basswood 
n this section, so we shall have to substi- 
ute something else for it, or go out of the 
USINeSS, 
aie 


Varying Temperature.—C., F. G., 


of the bees are dead in this county. Boonvilie, Mo., on March 22, 1888, writes : 


-<--s e - -—— 

qireat Bee-Mortality Predicted. 
—M. O. Tuttle, Osage, Blowa, on March 22, | « 
1888, writes : 

The mercury is 15° below zero this morn- | 
ing. (Take the bees out?) My bees were 
yut into the cellar about Nov. 18, or Nov. 16 
- 19, 1887. They are quiet, and in good 
condition. I have 170 colonies in one cellar, 
which is under the dwelling-house. The 
cellar is large, about 8 feet deep, dry, and 
ventilated by the chimney. A stove is used 
in the coldest weather. The temperature is 
about 45° now, but was 41° to 42° until near 
March 1. All but a few colonies have plenty 
of stores, and those had poor queens, hence 
all l care for them is theircombs. We had 
I predict | 
great mortality among bees in this county, | 
as those remote from timber had no sup- 
plies, and no matter what the locality, with 
those that were allowed to swarm during 
the one week of honey-flow we had—they 
| are all gone, or will be going, if not fed. I 
notice some are prophesying a good season 
| for 1888. I can wait for my boom this year, 
| till about July. 


a -~_-_>e -—_—__ 


| Bees Wintered Well, ete.—Clar- 

|ence W. Wilkins, Cortland, N. Y., on March 

| 24, 1888, writes thus : 
Bees have wintered well in this locality 
the past winter, and are “ springing” quite 
fairly, although the weather is extremely 
cold. The mercury stood at zero last night, 
and will go below to-night. This is simply 
|getting “‘our pay” for the severe thaw 
| which we were subject to the forepart of 
|\the week. Last Wednesday, previous to 
| this * + yg the bees of this neighbor- 

hood had a jubilee. It was the first chance 
| they bave had for a good flight, and they 
| improved it with a will. As yet I have lost 

| but one colony out of the 25 with which I 

| began the winter, and when it is considered 

| that the bees have been “shut in ever since 
| last fall, this loss will seem slight—at least 
| it does to me ; and if I lose no more, I shall 

be well pleased with the result of my win- 
| tering. 

The BEE JouRNAL was,in my estimation, 
previous to its renovation, far superior to 
any other apicultural periodical that ever 
came under my notice. Now, it has * fairly 
out-done itself.” 


-_——e - — 





Cutting the Basswood Trees, 
ete.—L. Reed, Orono, Mich., on March 22, 


1888, writes : 





f We have 
had a very severe winter ; it has been blow- 
ing a gale for the last 24 hours, and the mer- 


| The snow is 2 feet deep yet. 
pres has been down at zero all day. The 


prospects are for a late spring. There has | 
been but one day here that bees could fly! 


the bees gathered a little 
Italian colonies averaging a fair winter 
supply. 
feed their poor colonies in the fall, and who 
| then neglected them in the winter, invaria- 
bly lost them. 
as 20 colonies and over, while almost all 
bee-keepers have lost more or less, and with 
not a few it was a “clean sweep.” 
ever, those colonies that were fea and prop 
erly cared for, wintered fairly well. 


_ 


The past year was a very poor one for the 
wee-keepers of this locality. There was no 
1oney in the white clover, and very little in 
anything else. At the close of the season 
honey, the best 


Those bee-keepers who failed to 
Several parties lost as high 
How- 


Last Sunday we had beautiful spring-like 
weather, the thermometer ranging as high 
as 84° in the sun, and the bees flew about 
quite lively, many carrying in pollen. This 
morning it was 14°, making a difference of 


| 70° within four days. It is these sudden 


changes that kill so many bees, and espec- 
ially those wintered in the cellar, and then 
yrematurely placed on the summer stands. 
rhe arrival of the BeE JOURNAL is always 
hailed with delight by me. ; 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


t?” The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at North Manchester, Ind.,on Apri! 10, 
MAM F, 8. COMSTOCK, See. 


t?” The next meeting of the N. W. Ills. and 8. W. 
Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Rock. 
ton, Ills., May 22, 1888, D. A, FULLER, Sec. 


t#” The Eastern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion will hold its spring meeting on Saturday, April 
21, 1888, at Richmond, Ind. M. G. REYNOLDS, Sec. 


¢®?” The Des Moines County Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on April 24, 1888, at 
Burlington, lowa. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


t#~ The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of Wes 
tern Lowa, will hold their annual meeting at Menlo 
lowa, on Saturday, April 14, 1888, at 10 a.m. F 
H. D. LENOCKER, Sec. 
oF? The Cortland Union Bee-K eepers’ Association 
will hold its spring meeting on May &, 184s, at Cort- 
land, N. Y.,at }0 a.m. All bee-keepers are invited. 
W. H. BEacn, Sec. 
t? The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion will meet at the Court House in Eldora lowa 
on the second Saturday in each month at noon 
(12 o'clock), until further notice. 
J. W. BUCHANAN, Sec. 
t?” The Marshall County Bee-Keepers'’ Aasocia- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Marsha! !ltown 
lowa, On Saturday, April 21, 1888, at 10:30 a.m The 
subject for dis ussion is, “Spring and summer man- 
agement of bees.”” A general invitation is extended 
A good meeting is expected. . SANDERS, Sec. , 


tC?” The 18th semi-annual session o » Co 
Michigan Bee-Keepers Association will or ventral 
the Pioneer Room at the State ( apitol, on Saturday 
April 21,1888, Prof J. Cook will give an address. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all, as it will be 
a very interesting meeting. W. A. BARNES, Sec. , 


> held in 


te The tenth annual meeting of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at the bee- 
yards of Vice-President W. R. Graham, in Green 
ville, Hunt Co., Texas, on May 2 ands. 193% \ 
leading feature of the convention will be criticisms 
upon subjects that have been mentioned in the bee- 


papers. A good time is expected, so jet all Texas 


A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all bee-keepers wheresoever 
dispersed. Remember, no hotel bills to pay at our 
B. F. CARKOLL, Sec. 


and Arkansas bee-keepers attend. 


conventions ! 
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honey gathered from September to | 
November always granulates at a tem-| 
perature of 50°, and remains so until 
melted by heat. Probably if the honey | 
was subjected to a very cold degree, it 
would granulate.—P. L. VIALLON. 


QuERIES © REPLIES. 


| 





HONEY THAT WILL NOT 
GRANULATE, 

Honey in different localities seems to | 
differ in this respect. My honey al- 
— |ways granulates when cold weather | 
Query 529.—1. Why is it that my honey | I know | 
will uot granulate or candy? I would like to = . 
have itdoso. I bave some that is five years| Of no way that it can be granulated | 
old, that is still liquid. It was well-ripened | artificially.—C ) “PW 
before I extracted it; | then putit into 6 and aay: - H. Dispern. | 
10 gallon tin-cans, and let it stand with a very 1. Extracted henev ‘ 
thin piece of domestic tied over it. Occa- 22 = $ a not ope to} 
sionally I took off the cloth and skimmed it, candy if kept in a warm place, say 80°. | 
| 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


comes, and sometimes sooner. 


is 





It was that way until winter, whenI put the/2?. Place the honey where it will freeze. 
top on. I have tried it in glass jars, stil! it re- ' ae als ‘ 
mains liquid. It will sometimes have some | —G. L. TINKER. 
grains initin the winter, but when summer Thea enliar character , | 
comes, it all becomes liquid again. Our sum- | 1. 7 he peculiar character of your | 
mers are of more uniform temperature here | honey is | 
than in the North, the thermometer seldom und , ve . mE é ; 
indicating 100° above zero, or seldom falls to | S0UrCé from which it was gathered. | 
zero. 2. WhatcanIdo to make it granulate| All kinds of honey do not candy, al- 
r I'Te » .e —— mn a 
thoroughly ?—Tennessee. | though to do so is the rule. The riper 
- | . . . 
I wish that | honey is, the slower it is to candy. 


it 


undoubtedly owing to the | 


| 
I know of no remedy. | 
mine would act that way, but 
G. M. DoouirrLe.* 
I have no receipt to cause honey to 
granulate. Neither do I wish for one. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


does R. L. TAYLOR. 


not. Only tell us all how to get our honey 
like yours. If you mix with it some; 
honey not well ripened, I think it may | 
granulate. Possibly the flowers from | 
which it was taken, are at the root of 


Honey from some bloom will not oe 
granulate, and I cannot tell you how the matter.—C. C. MILLER. 
to make it do so.—J. P. H. Brown. 1. Icannot give you just the rea. 


1. Honey from some plants granu-| sons why. but I wish my honey would 


lates much more readily than that} do as yours does, as I cannot sell gran- 

from others. 2. I do not know.—M. | ulated honey in my market. 2. Ex- 

MAHIN. pose it to the light, and as cold as pos- 
We think that it was not ripe sible.—H. D. Currine. 

enough. We have never seen ripe 1. This is one of those questions that 

honey that would not candy here,|no one can answer. I might guess a| 

unless it was heated.—DADANT & SON. | dozen things, and be wrong. Why 


not be contented with your honey as 

itis? Many of us would give much 

| to know how to bring about this very 

a |state of things. The temperature 
I cannot say. If it is pure honey, | probably has.much to do with the mat- 

and exposed to the air and cold, itl ter J. EB. Pomp. 

should granulate.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. | I think it 


Ido not know. Ask a chemist. 
Aerate it thoroughly, and put it into 
J. M. SHUCK. 








an ice chest.— 


in the nature of the 


1s 


You do not say from what source | honey, and.I know of no way to secure 
the honey was gathered. Some kinds} granulation. I have honey from Cali- 


sooner than others. I should | fornia and Louisiana—apparently nice 
about that. I wish mine did | honey—that has never shown any signs 
[ believe that custo-|of crystallization even in our coldest 
it in 


granulate 
not worry 
not granulate. 


: ae 
mers generally prefer liquid | winters. —A. J. Coox. 
*m.—EUGENE SECOR. mek 
form I ? All | 1. Honey seems to be a combination 
1. Some kinds of honey will not) of sweets, and it depends upon the 
granulate. I saw some at the Ohio tet 


combination as to soon, and un- 
der what conditions honey will granu- 
late. The fact is, honey in a tempera- 
ture as high as is natural to the imme- 
| diate brood-nest, will never granulate. 
| This proves that granulation is the re- 
jsult of low temperature, and some 

more susceptible to the 


| honeys are 
|cause, than some others. I have sam- 


State Convention, that was four years | 
old, and no signs of candying. 2. Try 

putting it in vessels, preferably bar- 

rels, that have had candied honey in 

them, and have not been washed.—A. 

B. MAson. 

1. No doubt your honey is from 
some source which yields that kind 
that does not granulate, or does not) ples of honey running back to 1867, 
granulate readily. 2 If it will gran-| and two or three out of the number 
ulate at all, bring it up North, and | have never granulated, and the quality 
stir it, and let it get a few weeks of| cannot be excelled. 2. Just let your 





our zero weather.—JAMES HEDDON. honey alone. I wish that my honey 
Ihave never seen our spring and| would never granulate.—G. W. Dem- 





summer honey granulate, but our fall ' AREE. 





Your honey was either gathered 
from different kinds of flowers, or it 
was not ripe when extracted. To ex- 


pose extracted honey to the air and 


| cold will almost universally cause it to 


granulate. The exceptions are rare, 
and usually with some inferior quali- 
ties.— THE Epiror. 


_——ee 


COMBS FROM FOUL-BROODY 
APIARIES. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 530.—1. Foul brood exists in some 
apiaries in this locality. If I buy the comb of 
the extinct apiaries, and render it ina Cary 
wax-press in my bee-room,do I run much 
risk of introducing foul brood to my own 
apiary of 75 colonies of healthy bees? 2. If 
80,what precautions are necessary ?—Apiarist. 


M. MABIN. 

I should hardly think there would 
be any risk.—G. M. Doo.iTrLe. 

1. Youdo. You had better spend 
your time, money and energy in some 
other way.—Mrs. L. HaRRIson. 








I would not risk it. 


No, not with caution. The impor- 
tant thing is to be sure that the bees 
get no honey from the combs.—A. J. 
CooK. 

I have had no experience whatever 
with foul brood. I would be extremely 
cautious.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


We had rather not buy that comb, 
unless it was rendered into wax at th: 
place where it is bought.—DapantT & 
Son. 

I have never had, nor have I seen 
a case of foul brood, and I am not 
sorry of my ignorance, from what | 
have heard of the disease.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 

You do. If you must purchase, do 
all your handling of them after night, 
and burn up all refuse.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

I know nothing about foul brood 
from experience, but I would not want 
to run even that much risk.—C. C. 
MILI.ER. 

I do not know anything about foul 
brood. Our best books on apiculture 
treat of it.—J. M. Sauck. 


I would have nothing to do with 
frames that had been exposed to foul 
brood. If you value the bees you 
have, you cannot be too careful.—C. 
H. DIBBERN. 

Ihave had no experience with foul 
brood, but I should not risk it. I 
would prefer to go to the apiary where 
the foul brood is, and extract the wax. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

Yes, you do run a great risk. If you 
have anything to do with it, go to the 
place where the combs are, and melt 
them there, and do not bring anything 
but the wax away.—H. D. CuTrtine. 
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[am happy to say I know nothing 
of foul brood, only from reading, and 
you can get information from some 
pamphlet on the subject, worth a bun- 
dred times my _ theories.—EUGENE 
SECOR, 

Not any, provided you do it so that 
not one of your bees ever gets a taste 
of any honey from these combs, or of 
the combs before they undergo the 
heating necessary to rendering the 
wax. My advice is, to render the wax 
somewhere else.—JAMES HEDDON. 

1. To say the least, you run too | 
much risk—more than any one who is 
not anxious to become better ac- 
quainted with the disease can afford | 
torun. 2. Do not bring them any 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DRONE. 


Our Poor, Slandered Drone Asks | 
for His Day in Court. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
‘Virgil, who was a great poet, but 
not enough of a practical bee-keeper 
to know a laying from a virgin queen, 
was the first writer of much note, to 
have his fling at me. To him I was 
only an idle knave, born to consume 


nearer your apiary than they are, un-| the fruits of others’ labors, and deserv- 


til they are thoronghly boiled ; and 
even that is not entirely. safe, if the 
person who does the work is to be 


near your bees soon afterward.—R. L. | 


TAYLOR. 

I should think that it would be pos- 
sible to box the combs so closely that 
no bees could get at them, and every- 
thing could be so carefully conducted 
that there would be no danger to your 


bees. But why not render the wax| brought against me, by simply prov-| 
ing, that to the best of my ability I| 


on the premises where the disease ex- 
ists P—G. W. DEMAREE. 

1. Foul brood is so insiduous, and so 
easily carried from one hive to another, 
that itis dangerous to fool with it at 
all. Let it alone severely ; that is, do 
not procure any comb or bees from 
any apiary where the least suspicion of 
the disease exists. An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth many pounds of 
cure.—J. E. Ponp. 

1. Ido not know what a Cary wax 
press is, and I would have nothing to 
do with the combs unless it was desir- 
able to get them out of the way so that 
your own bees would not get to the 
combs. 2. You cannot be too careful. 
Do not run any risks. It has cost Mr. 
A. I. Root over $1,000, and a few years 
ago it cost me from $300 to $500 in 
one season. Do not let your bees touch 
the combs. Boil them, and everything 
about them that can be boiled, and 
wash you hands and everything that 
cannot be boiled, in Mr. Muth’s prep- 
aration of salycilic acid.—A. B. Mason. 


Either have nothing to do with the 
combs, or else render them into wax at 
the apiary where they now are. You 
would run a great risk by taking these 
combs into your apiary, or placing 
them where your bees could get at the 
honey.—TuHE EpitTor. 


ee 


A Modern Bee-Farm, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


jing no better fate than death, by 
|ignominious expulsion from the indus- 
|trious Commonwealth. Ever since he 
so grossly libeled me, to compare one 
|to a drone, is the most orthodox form 
lof denunciation for laziness, gluttony, 
|}and what has been called ‘general 
| cussedness.’ ” 
| Now Iam proud to say to this Court, 
[that I can disprove every charge 





Sir Drone. 


fulfil the express object for which I was 
born. Surely no creature can do any 
better than this, and excuse me for 
thinking that few men do as well. 


Charged with Laziness. 

If any of my enemies had authority 
to call the roll of my demerits, he 
would surely begin by accusing me of 
being too lazy to gather any honey. 
But an expert in points of this kind 
could remind him, that if he examines 
my proboscis, he will see that it is 
much too short for sipping nectar from 
the opening flowers. 


Makes no Wax. 


I am free to admit that I make no 
wax, but even Cheshire himself, whose 
microscopes have fairly turned me 
inside-out, will tell you that I have 
not a single wax-secreting gland, and 
am also without those plastic, trowel- 
like jaws which enable the worker- 
bees to mold the wax into such delicate 
combs. 





| fense of the State. 
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Gathers no Pollen, 
Now do not insinuate, that I might 
at least employ some of my leisure 
time in gathering pollen! Can you 


| not see that my thighs have no basket- 


like grooves, in which it could be 
packed and are quite destitute of the 
hairy bristles by which the workers 


hold the pollen in place ? 
Accused of being a Lazy Coward. 


No doubt you have often denounced 
me as a big, hulking coward, that 
leaves to the women, the whole de- 
Are you not aware 
that I have no sting to fit me for acting 
on the offensive Would that I had 
one proportioned to my bulk ! 


if only 
that I might make 


proof of it, upon all 
who berate m f rv not ack omplishing 
impossibilities ' 


Iam not at all ashamed to admit 
that I spend the most of my time, not 


given to eating, either in sleeping, or 
in what you are pleased to call, listless 
moping about the hive. Has it never 
occurred to you, that if I should trv to 
| assume the restless activity of a worker- 
bee, I could be nothing better than a 
meddlesome —busy-body, perpetually 
interfering with the necessary business 
[routine ? I guess the silly meddler 
| who would put me up to such non. 
| sense, ought more than once to have 
| had a dish-cloth pinned to his rear, to 
| teach him not to bother the women in 
| their work ! 


Misunderstood. 


| lam sorry to number Shakespeaie 


|}among those who have misconceived 
|}me, by calling me “the lazy, yawning 
| drone but as one of my maligners 


|has likened me to Falstaff, 1 may be 
| allowed to quote in my own defense, 
what this great braggart, when ac- 
cused of cowardice, says of himself to 
| the Prince: ‘‘Was it for me to kill 
|the heir apparent ? Why, thou know- 
lestI am as valiant as Hercules : but 
| beware instinct ; the lion will not touch 
| the true prince. Instinct is a great 
| matter ; 1 was a coward on instinct. | 
| shall think the better of myself and 
thee during my life. I for a valiant 
| lion, and thou for a true prince.” | 
\lie not, like the false knight, when I 
|say, that what you call my laziness, is 
|a matter of pure instinct. 

With all your boasted reason, you 
seem to have entirely overlooked the 
doctrine of the conservation of forces. 
You upbraid me with consuming so 
much of the precious honey, to the 
gathering of which I contribute noth- 
jing! Well! if I madea single un- 
called-for motion, would not that 
necessitate an extra consumption of 
food? What better can I do, then, 
than to keep as quiet as possible ? 
There is nothing either inside or out- 
ide of the hive which calls for any 
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, | 
other line of conduet. until the voung | 


queens are on the wing ; and as they 
do not sally forth until long after noon, 
why should 1 go abroad any earlier ? 
I can assure you, that if bridal excur- 
sions were in order, as many hours in 
the day as the flowers secrete honey, | 
no worker would ever be earlier to 
rise, or later to go to bed than myself. 


Misrepresented,. 

I, an idle, lazy, listless lounger, for- 
sooth! Does any one wish to witness 
the most perfect embodiment of inde- 
fatigable activity ? Let him then look 
at me, when at the proper time, with 
an eager, impetuous rush, and a manly, | 
resonant voice, I sally from the hive ! 
See with what amazing speed, I urge, 
what our old friend Samuel Wagner, 
called my ‘circumvolating” flights ! 
For ought you know, I may cover 
greater distances in describing these 
vast circles, than the busiest worker, 
in the longest summer day. There is 
great need then, that I should be 
abundantly provisioned for such ex- 
hausting excursions, and it is only a 
law of nature, that on my return from 
them, all that I carried out with me, 
should be found to have been used up. 
If you taunt me either for the full or 
the empty stomach, I merely ask you 
if you have never heard of honey- 
moon trips among your own people, 
which began with extra-full purses, to 
end only with uncomfortably light 


ones ? 


Savage Delight over my Death. 

To cap the climax of your abuse, 
what savage delight you take in seeing 
the workers drive me from my pleasant 
home! and how glibly you can moral- 
ize, over what you call a righteous 
judgment upon a life spent in glut- 
tony, and inglorious ease! Just as if 
you did not know that the whole econ- 
omy of the bee-hive is founded on the 
strictest principles of utilitarianism. 
Is not a worker-bee when disabled by 
any accident, remorselessly dragged 
out to die, because it can no longer 
contribute to the general good ? Even 
so exalted a personage as the queen- 
mother herself, as soon as it is plain 
that her fertility is too much impaired, 
has a writ of supersedeas served upon 
her, in favor of one of her own 
daughters. 

Knowing well the law under which 
Iwas born, I urge nothing against 
being put to death when Shakespeare’s 
‘** pale executioners ” deem the cay of 
my prospective usefulness to be over. 
Truly, the sword of Damocles is sus- 
pended over my head, and from the 
hour of my birth, till that of my death, 
it may fall at any moment. Many bit- 
ters are thus mingled with my sweets. 

I have time to mention only one 
more. While I know that most of the 


| great 


their wedding excursions, I cannot 


help sometimes foreboding the worst, 


when I see that no drone ever returns 
to tell us of his experience. 
Appreciated by Bonner. 

I will close my defense by remind- 
ing you how the good father of the 
Scotch bee-keeper, Bonner, 
showed his appreciation of our perse- 
cuted race. It was his custom to 
watch every year for the first flying 
drone. Its cheerful hum so filled him 
with delight, as the happy harbinger 
of approaching swarms, with their 


;}generous harvest of luscious sweets, 
that he called an instant halt on the 


work of his busy household, and de- 
voted the rest of the day to holiday 
feasting. The patron of the drones 
ought forever to bear the honored 
name of ‘‘ Saint Bonner.” 


The Decision of the Court. 


Sir Drone :—This court having heard 
your defense, declares it to be a true 
and manly one, all those to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, who would 
further injure you by calling it nothing 
more than crafty special pleading. It 
only regrets its wantof power to pun- 
ish adequately your slanderers. But, 
alas, my worthy fellow! you must not 
expect too much from this acquittal. 
Remember how difficult it is for Truth 
to overtake a Lie that has gota start 
of only a single day. No doubt the 
time will come when those who have 
been stigmatized as the 

“Lazy Fathers of the Industrious 

Hive,” 
will be held in due honor by the 
world ; therefore console yourself with 
this bright hope for the future of your 
race, while you protest against the lies 
that have had so many centuries the 
start of your true story, that you may 
well despair, in your short lifetime, of 
ever overtaking them. 

Morals from the Drone’s Plea. 

It were easy to draw more than one 
good moral from the drone’s plea, such 
as, ‘*Do not give evena dog a bad 
name, unless you are quite sure he 
deserves it,” but the moral which I 
think at the present time can hardly 
help suggesting itself to well-read bee- 
keepers, may be very fairly styled the 
Moral of the Prof. Wiley Scientific- 

Pleasantry Lie. 

It is only too well known, to the sor- 
row of most of our large honey-pro- 
ducers, that some years ago Prof. H. 
W. Wiley, an entomologist in the ser- 
vice of the Government at Washing- 
ton, published substantially this state- 
ment, viz: That honey-combs, after 
being manufactured, filled with glu- 
cose, and sealed over, all by human 
skill, so nicely as to escape detection, 





young queens come safely back from 


are largely sold as genuine bees’ honey; 





when the bees have had nothing to do 
with a single step in the whole cheat- 
ing process. This absolute falsehood 
having got a good start as coming 
from a scientific man (?) has widely, 
at home and abroad, prejudiced the 
public against buying the purest honey, 
in the most beautiful combs. 

Many times have I heard the above 
|story spoken of as either undoubted 
truth, or have been asked if it were 
|not the truth. It has been refuted 
jagain and again, and large sums of 
|money have been offered by responsi- 
ble parties, to any one who will pro- 
duce even a small specimen of such a 
man-made product ; and yet the story 
is constantly appearing in print in 
America, Europe—and not long ago 
even in Australia. It has found its 
way into a periodical of as high re- 
pute as the British Bee Journal, and it 
sometimes seems to have a greater 
vitality for mischief, than when it first 
started out on its hurtful career. 

Prof. Wiley, when called to account 
for fabricating such a story, thought it 
a sufficient excuse to say that he meant 
it only as a ‘scientific pleasantry.” 
Could any one wish him a harder task 
than over his own signature to try to 
stop the march of such an inexcusable 
utterance ? Could there be a stronger 
condemnation of his conductin this 
matter, than the words of Holy Writ ? 
«* As a madman who casteth firebrands, 
arrows and death, so is the man that 
deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, Am 
I not in sport ?”—Prov. xxvi. 18, 19. 

Dayton, O., March 8, 1888. 





THE IDEAL. 


Careful Breeding and Crossing 
Two Races of Bees. 


Written for the Western Tree Planter 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 





We often read of a large, brown bee 
which was indigenous to this continent. 
I think that any such bee is only a 
variety of our common black bee, 
which was introduced into America 
long years ago, and so has become 
widely distributed, and it would not be 
strange if color variation had taken 
place to quite a degree.... 

The good points of the black bees 
are: They cap their honey thicker, 
|and so comb honey from them is very 
white ; they are very ready to go into 
sections or a surplus chamber on top 
of the hive, at the dawn of the honey 
| harvest. This point is specially prized 
| by many of our best bee-keepers. This 
|fact leads many of our wisest apiarists 
| to desire at least black blood in 
| their bees... 

I have had considerable experience 
with Syrian bees, and like them very 





| 


some 
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much. I am now carefully crossing 
Syrians and Carniolans in hopes to get 
the vigor and prolificness of the former, 
and the amiability of the latter. I be- 
lieve that such a cross will give us the 
ideal bee. As bees, unlike cattle, are 
reared for a single purpose, there is no 
objection to crossing them. Indeed I] 
believe one of the greatest lines of 
progress lies in this direction. If we 


can rear a race with the amiability of | 


the Carniolan, the vigor and fertility 


of the Syrian, which shall also have the | 


excellence of the black bee as a pro- 

ducer of comb honey, we shall surely 

make a great advance. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


—> + 


HIBERNATION. 
Review of Mr. Latham’s Article 
on Hibernation of Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. F. CLARKE. 

I suppose Mr. Latham will feel 
slighted if I do not pay my respects to 
his article on page 167, but really it is 
so hyper-scientific, that it well nigh 
bamboozles me. It reminds me of a 
young lawyer, who, in his maiden ef- 
fort at the bar, indulged in such high- 
flown language, and used so many 
learned phrases, that the Judge, in 
summing up, was led to remark, that 
Mr. had ‘* soared out of the juris- 
diction of his court.” One word es- 
pecially bothers me, viz: ‘ androgy- 
nal.” Iam away from my library ; 
‘« Webster-on-a-bridge” is not within 
reach, and Iam obliged to “give it 
up.” 

Yes, Mr. Latham, we all know that 
hibernate in its common unscientific 
use, means merely to “ pass the win- 
ter,” and in that sense, we human 
beings, as well as the lower animals 
and insects, hibernate. So do plants 
and stones. But, as Mr. L. says, ‘in 
the accredited scientific use of the 
term, hibernation is used to designate 
a condition.” 

Why does he assert that we cannot 
arrive at any positive knowledge on 
this subject, ‘‘so far as optical evi- 
dence demonstrates the actual hiber- 
nal condition ?” We can see that, 
under certain circumstances, 





form a tight cluster, and remain in an | 


almost, if not quite motionless state. 


We know, too, that when thus quies- | 


cent, they consume the minimum of 
of food, thereby showing that they eat 
seldom and sparingly. Many 
keepers have testified to observing the 
bees when so torpid that it required 
considerable disturbance to 
them, and that when they wintered 
thus, their consumption of stores was 
very meagre. 


bee- 


arouse 


bees | 


| Mr. Latham says, ** The hive-bee is 
| only physically constituted to experi- 
}ence to a certain degree ” the condi- 
tion of hibernatio: If it experiences 
the condition in any degree, is it cor- 
l rect to say as he does, * that the hive- 


bee does not hibernate ?” The same 


jis true of the red-squirrel. It hiber- 
| nates ‘*to acertain degree.” It is so 


| constituted that it must arouse every 
now and then, ‘“‘and eat to replenish 
| the flames of life.” Still, the red-squir- 
rel is classed amone true hibernators. 
Why, then, should not the hive-bee be 
similarly classified ? 

Mr. Latham says that no animated 
organized being ‘‘can become frozen 
solid, or even become sufficiently be- 
numbed by cold as wholly to destroy 
its vital functions, and live.” This is 
not so. The black antean. Mr. Doo- 
| little demonstrated this a long time 
}ago, and in Gleanings of March 15, 
1888, Prof. Cook states the same fact 
in regard to the black ant. «They 
seemed utterly dead. Pinching or 
rough treatment of any kind did not 
arouse them at all!” But on being 
subjected to warmth, they soon * be- 
come wide-awake and lively.” The 
hive-bee is not so physically consti- 
tuted as to be capable of this. It 
must have a certain degree of warmth 
to hibernate. Intense cold first arouses 
it to abnormal activity, and then causes 
it to succumb through exhaustion. 


Mr. L. says: ‘Life without the in- 
fluence of motion on matter, is inad- 
missible.”” Then there is and can be 
no hibernation in any case. Even the 
bear does not hiberhate, according to 
this showing. The black-ant example 
isin point here again. So are the 
numerous well known cases of other 
insects and chrysalides that freeze 
solid, and yet thaw out and come to 
life again. Carp and other fish have 
been known to pass through the same 
experience. The fact is, we know but 
little, after all, about the life-principle. 
Itisa great mystery. Life survives 
under certain circumstances, and then 
under apparently similar ones, becomes 
extinct. Truly we are all as Tenny- 


son says: 





* Like children groping for the light, 
Like children crying in the night.” 





I must “‘fyle a demurrer” to the 
use of the terms ‘‘ coma” and « 
tose” in relation to this matter. 
| designate a state of disease. 
is not healthy, normal sleep ; 
tion is. 

The statement, ‘it does not appear 
that the comatose condition 

by the hibernating species, is habitual 
| with the hive-bee, as it 
company that insect from the regions 
of flowers and snow-storms, to the 
ever-blooming flora of tropical climes,” 
admits of question. 


coma- 
They 
‘*‘Coma” 
hiberna- 


evinced 


does not ac- 





There is a sum- 


mer sleep, called by scientists, astivi- 
son (I think that is the term applied 
to it), and possibly the hive-bee takes 
a turn at that in tropical climes. Our 
brethren who keep bees in the ** Sunny 
South,” can perhaps inform us on this 
point. must have a period of 
rest, surely, in the South, as well as in 
the North. 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Bees 


POLLEN—MOTHS. 


At What Times do Mature Bees 
Eat Pollen ?(—Wax-Moths, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I notice in a recent bee-paper that 
Prof. Cook claims that the diet of ma- 
ture bees is largely composed of pol- 
len. Well, I am no scientist, so 1 do 
not suppose it would look well for me 
to oppose the Professor, but as a ** cat 
may look on a king,” so I suppose it 
will not be objected to, if I ask him a 
question or two regarding his position. 

What I wish to know is, at 
times, or under what circumstances, 
do mature bees eat pollen? Surely, 
not at all times, or at their conven- 
ience, as I thoroughly proved in my 
experiments a few years ago, when I 
killed several colonies trying to make 
them eat it, as a means of support. 
They starved to death just as soon as 
the little honey was gone which I gave 
them, never touching the pollen, as far 
as I could see. 

When I gave the experiments in the 
BEE JOURNAL, to prove that old bees 
do not eat pollen, as a rule, Mr. A. R. 
Kohnke took it up and said they (my 
experiments) proved nothing but my 
failure. He further said, ‘* This does 
not prove that the bees do not eat 
pollen, for we know theydo. Pollen is 
not, and cannot be the primary cause 
(of bee-diarrhea) ; certainly not. Pri- 
mary causes are those which compel 
the bees to eat the pollen when they 
ought not to, viz., out. of season. If 
Mr. D. had furnished besides pollen 
and a little or no honey, those other 
conditions necessary to produce the 
would have 


what 


disease, I dare say he 
succeeded.” 

The above was W ritten in 1883, and 
in all the years siuce, I have been try- 
ing to find out ** those other conditions 
necessary,’ to make bees eat poll n, 
but so far, it has all proved a failure. 

Now. Professor, here is a chance for 
you to get a great name, and do the 
world much good, by telling us how 
to know the conditions that are favor- 
able to our success, along the line of a 
pollen diet for bees. Please tell us all 
you know about it, because if we can 
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keep our bees a part of the time on | season I would much prefer letting the 


pollen, even if we cannot all of the 
time,it will be a great saving in honey, | 


bees swarm but once, to this or any 
other plan of preventing increase I 


one who attempts to transfer bees out- 
| of-doors at that time will be sure to vet 
|into trouble, and may be very serious 


and rid our combs of so much pollen| have ever yet tried, and I have tried | trouble. 


that we are often anxious to dispose of. 
Keeping Wax-Moths from the Honey. 


Picking up a 


bee-paper lately, to 
look over while I 


rested a few mo- 
ments, I read in it this sentence: ‘* As 
fast as the honey is sealed, it is re- 


moved from the hive, and all openings 
in the boxes pasted over with paper, so 
that the moth cannot get within to de- 
posit its eggs.” This was given as the 
true plan for keeping the larve of the 
wax-moth from comb honey. I was 
very much surprised that any writer of 
recent date should advocate such a 
doctrine as this, at this day and age of 
the world, for Quinby proved the 
fallacy of such a course, as long ago as 
1865. In his ** Mysteries of Bee-Keep- 
ing Explained,” published in 1865, but 
written some time previous to that, he 
says: 


‘‘T have taken off glass jars, and 


watched them till the bees were all 
out, and was CERTAIN THE MOTH DID 
NOT COME NEAR THEM; then imme- 


diately seaied them up, absolutely pre- 
venting any access, and felt quite sure 
I should have no trouble with the 
worms. But I was sadly mistaken. In 
afew days I could see a little white 


dust, like flour, on the sides of the 
combs, and bottom of the jar. As the 
worms grew larger, this dust was 
coarser. By looking closer at the 


combs, a small, white, thread-like line 
could be perceived, enlarging as the 
worm progressed.” 

He then continues: ‘+The reader 
would like to know how these worms 
come in the jars, when to all appear- 
ance it Was a PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY.” 
To this he says he cannot give a posi- 
tive answer, but thinks the bees carry 
them among the combs on their feet, 
where they are left to hatch. 

That all should know that combs 
taken from the hive in the summer are 
liable to the attack of the larve of the 
wax-moth, and should be looked after, 
as often as once a week, is the object 
of my noticing this point here. 

Hiving Back the Swarms. 

A subscriber of the BEE JOURNAL 
says that he desires to control his bees 
so as to avoid increase, and asks what 
I think of the “hiving back” plan 
given by Prof. Cook, as compared with 
‘let your bees swarm—just once.” 

I have not tried the **hiving back” 
plan thoroughly, except one season, 
when | used it on all the swarms that 
came, but the first one, as is recom- 
mended by its advocates. As that year 
we had rather a poor season for honey, 
it might not be fair to speak of it as a 
whole, so I will only say that, in a poor 


nearly all so far given to the public. 
Instead of having that impetus for 
work which a swarm has when hived 
in an empty hive, they acted more like 
a ‘*driven” swarm, working no faster 
for the first few days, than they did in 
the parent hive. This first few days’ 


| work of a new colony often decides the 


matter of a really good crop of honey, 
or only a fair crop. from indi- 
vidual colony. 

If I must really have no increase, 


such 


above ; but I think it will pay in the 
end to let the bees swarm, hiving them 
in empty hives,even if I have to double 
them up in the fall or early spring. I 
am positive that enough more honey 
will be obtained, to well pay for all the 
trouble ; 
we meet with a loss in wintering, 
when we should be glad that we kept 
our increase over. 

I am getting more positive every 
year, that the proper time to double 
up bees, if we wish to do so, is in the 
spring, rather than at any other time 
of the year; doing the work in May, 
or the forepart of June. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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TRANSFERRING. 


The Best Method of Transfer- 
ring Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. F. ROBBINS. 

The time is approaching when the 
above subject will become one of par- 
ticular interest and inquiry to many. 
Already inquiries relating to it have 
appeared, and the answers being, as I 
regard them, misleading to beginners, 


that I know about it. 

A few weeks ago an inquirer was 
told to transfer during fruit-bloom. J 
cannot do it. The idea, of course, is 
that the will at that time be 
nearly empty of honey, while at the 
same time the bees will be so occupied 
that the operation will not start rob- 
bing. It may be so in some localities, 
but it is not so in mine, and I think it 
is so in very few. I once tried trans- 
ferring in the height of apple-bloom, 
and in less than ten minutes I had 
almost the entire apiary upon me. 
Indeed, there has never been a season 
when I have not had to choose morn- 
ing and evening to open hives at any 
time before clover began to yield well. 
Unless fruit-bloom keeps bees busier 


combs 





elsewhere than it does with me, the 


then I know of no better plan than the | 


besides, it often happens that | 


Iam prompted to tell what I think | 


| The quickest, neatest, easiest, safest 
and best method of transferring is, to 
drum out the bees twice, and use t! 
old combs for beeswax, a la Heddo 
I would not use the combs in the ney 
frames at all, unless they contain but 
little honey, and can be trimmed so as 
'to fit into the frame. I do not at all 
like these combs made of chips, with’ 
surface as rough as a cobble-stone 
|pavement. The details of that method 
should be pretty much as follows : 

About 21 days before white clover 
begins to yield copiously, is the time 
to drum out the first swarm. Here 
|that time is usually from June 1 to 
| June 5, so that the time to begin is 
|about May 10 to 15. Place the new 
| hive on the oid stand. When making 
a new swarm this early in the season, 
empty combs must be used. One or 
|two or them had better have a little 
honey. Full sheets of foundation 
might do in some localities, but I think 
not here, although I have not tried 
them. 

Carry the old hive to a new stand, 
invert it, remove the bottom-board, 
place an inverted box of the same hori- 
zontal dimensions on top of it, and 
wrap a sheet around the whole, so as 
to keep light out and the bees in. 

Now drum on the sides with sticks 
(not too heavily) at intervals for 15 or 
20 minutes. As there is apt to be 
cool weather still in May, it will be 
better if a considerable cluster of bees 
is left in the old hive. Butin 15 min- 
utes the most of the bees, including the 
queen, will have passed into the drum- 
box. Turn the box mouth upward, 
and carry the bees and shake them 
upon the sheet in front of the new 
hive. Do not have the sheet so that 
the bees can crawl in clusters into 
crannies under and around the hive. 
Turn the old hive right end up, and 
watch it for aday or two. If there 
seems to be danger that they will be 
robbed, fasten up the entrance en- 
tirely for a few days, until enough bees 
|can haye time to hatch to protect their 
home. There will be 
their smothering. 

In 21 days the will all be 
hatched except a few drones, and a 
| queen about ready to lay. Now drum 
'them out again, and put them in the 
new hive. They may now be put on 
empty frames if it is desirable. If the 
bee-keeper has correctly timed the first 


no danger of 


bees 





|}drumming, there will be but little 
|honey in the combs to bother. Cut 


|those.combs out, and in the evening 
\lean them in front of a few of the 
| hives of the strongest colonies. Drum 
a little near the entrance until the bees 
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run out to see what is the matter. | 
They will generally find the honey im-| 
mediately, and clean the combs up by 
morning. The newly-made swarm will 
scarcely come out at all, as the 
will be engaged in secreting wax and 
building comb. 

sy the time the old combs are ren- | 
dered into wax, I think all will 
clude that the method described above 
is the quickest, neatest, easiest, safest, 
cheapest and best way to transfer bees. 

Mechanicsburg, Ills. 


bees 
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| 
FREE LANCE. | 
| 


Had I Not Better Start Another 
Bee Periodical ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 


I think I had better start a new bee- 
paper. It has now been fully a month 
since one was born. If I do, it will 
not be a repetition of the old story in 
‘the fable, where the mountain labored 
and brought forth a mouse, either. It 
will be a genuine *“ Vesuvius” beleh- 
ing forth streams of bee-lore, till all 
the little craft are buried in obkivion. 

The fact need more ‘intel- 
lectual bee-bread.” I am taking only 
ten bee-periodicals, and there is not 
roem enough in them to hold what we 
do not know about bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Then, is not the time ripe for 
another? And why not furnish the 
necessary pabulum myself, according 
to the protective idea that we should 
buy nothing which we can produce at 
home ? 

I have already selected the name 
that the infant is to bear when the 
maternal throes are over. It shall be 
THE FREE LANCE. The title is sug- 
gestive. Free, because I shall get 
enough advertising —gratis —through 
this natice to put it well on its feet. 
Free, also, because I expect to out-do 
all my rivals, and furnish the paper to 
all subscribers for two 
(OO). Free Lance, because I expect 
everybody to pitch into the editor to 
his heart’s content. Its columns will 
be open toall manner of criticism on 
all manner of subjects. Everybody 
who wants to air his cerebellum shall 
have the inestimable privilege. 


is, we 


oO se igts~ 
—V00 € e2es 


The editor's serene picture will oc- 
cupy the centre of the top of the first 
page. Above it will two Don 
Quixote lances, and from either cardi- 
nal point of the compass will be the 
cut of a Cyprian bee pointing for his 
(the editor’s) blossoming nose. His 
composure will indicate with what} 
calm serenity he can withstand the 


cross 





darts of adverse criticism. He will 
take everything just as coolly as he 





lat $2.50 per inch 


would if the four Cyprians, aforesaid, 
should all have reached his 
proboscis at once 

Its motto will be. «*To be or not to 
be.” In the future conduct of the 
paper that sentiment will be strictly 
adhered to. Its management will be 
original. Its advertising columns will 
be open to the world—and Canada 
, brevier type, each 
insertion, when the advertiser planks 
down the *‘ dollar of the daddies” in 
advance. 

Every 


rubicund 


contributor to the reading 


|}columns must deposit with the editor, 


as a matter of good faith, at the rate 
of five dollars per column for the space 
Then if he wants to tell 
all about his patent reversible double- 
action drone-trap, he can occupy just 
as many columns as he chooses. If he 
wishes to establish his priority claim 
as the first furnish the bees 
with timothy straws through which to 
suck honey from red clover, the editor 
will give him all the space he pays for. 
If any one is aching to disclose to the 
world (and Canada) his recent inven- 
tion for bringing a swarm of bees out 
of the clouds (and jugging them as 
Franklin did the lightning), by turn- 
ing a crank, he shall have the sympa- 
thy of the editor, and unlimited space 
in the «* Free Lance” (for a considera- 
tion). 

If the foregoing plan will not cause 
a shaking among the dry bones of bee- 
dom—a revolution in the history of 
apicultural progress—then this editor 
is no profit. I give fair warning to all 
bee-periodicals that are not backed by 
a National Bank, or a lucky 
catenation of favorable surroundings, 
to clear the track or join my syndicate. 
‘‘Look out for the locomotive when 
the bell rings.” 

Forest City, lowa. 


he occupies. 


one to 


cone 


[The «*Free Lance” 


way 


may fight its 
to popularity—but the “ goose- 
egos” 
ol wn) 


will but poorly pay the expense 


of printing, paper, postage, etc. It 
the editor 


will soon have his hands full and purse 


will be a *‘ free fight,” and 


empty—for there are hundreds who 


are spoiling to take part in a * free 
fight.” <‘*To be or not to be; that’s 


the question!’ Like many others—it 


will «* be” awhile, and then * not be” 


forever !—Ep. | 
_-=_- < 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the BEE JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 


THE HONEY-BEE. 


Its Anatomy, Products, and Its 
Relation to Plant Bloom. 


Written fo 
BY REV. E. T. 


the American Bee Journal 


ABBOTT. 


The story of bees reaches back be- 
yond the pages of written history, and 
can only be fully known by studying it 
in the rocks of geological ages. As 
this would not be o° any practical 
utility L will not attempt it, but will 
call your attention to some of the spe- 
cial features of its anatomy. 


The bee has some peculiarities of 
structure worthy of ourattention. But 
first let me remark that a bee belongs 
to the great class of animals known us 
insects, so called from the Latin * insec- 
tus’ from ** in,” into, and ** seco,” I cut, 
because the bodies of many of them are 
divided into parts—that is, cut in. 
These partsin the bee are known as 





Queen-Bee. 


the head, thorax and abdomen. You 
will notice that we do not call atman 
who studies insects an insectologist, 
but we go to the Greek for a name and 
call him an ‘ entomologist,” and the 
science entomology from Greek ** ento- 
ma,” and “logos,” a discourse. Now, 
this Greek word, ** entoma,”’ means the 
same as the Latin word “ insectus ’— 
‘*en,”’ in, and ** toma.” to cut. 

But to return—our bee belongs to the 
order of “thymenoptera,” which means 
that it has membranous wings, from 





Drone-Bee. 


’ 


Greek “hymen,” a membrane, and a 
word from the same language meaning 
wing. It belongs to the family ‘‘api- 
dz,’’ or bee family, and to the Genus 
known as “‘apis.”’ 

Please note that ‘‘apis’’ is Latin for 
bee, and that “‘apiary”’ is a place where 
BEES and not “apes” are kept. An- 
drews, in his Latin Lexicon, under the 
word ‘‘apis,”’ a bee, suggests that it is 
derived probably from Greek ‘“‘hapto,” 
tocling. ‘Apis.’ then, literally means 
a clinging animal, which seems a very 
appropriate name to one who knows 
the habits of bees. To follow the bee 
on down until we reach the individua!. 
it belongs to the species ‘apis mellili- 
ca,”’ so called because it gathers hone v 
Of this species there are several races, 
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such as the German, or black, the Ital- 
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ian, Cyprian, Syrian, Carniolan, &c.|in one of my pamphlets, a bee, unlike 
These races are divided into varieties. | people, cannot have too much tongue. 
and of each variety there are three | This is one of the advantages that some 
kinds of individuals in each colony, or | of our new races of bees have over the 


hive, known as queen, workers and 
drones. That is, in the summer, each 
hive in its normal condition contains 
the three kinds of bees mentioned. 
briefly, the queen, or mother bee, which 
would be a better name—for she has 
nothing to do with ruling the hive in 





vu orker- Bee. 


the ordinary sense of the word—lays 
the eggs, the workers gather the honey 
secrete the wax, and do all the work of 
the hive; the drones are the male bees 
and do no work whatever beyond that 
of impregnating the queen. 


Its Anatomy. 


We will now return to the anatomy 
of the bee and spend a few moments 
on the most interesting points of its or- 
ganism. I invite your attention first 
to the head. The things of special 
interest about a bee’s head are its 
mouth, jaws, tongue, antenne, or feel- 
ers, and eyes, of things external; while 
the most important internal items area 
few Se glands with their secretions, 
and the brain ganglia. A bee’s jaws do 
not move up and down, as do those of 
other animals, but sidewise. The jaws, 
while they are strong and well suited 
to the work they have to perform, are 
not toothed but smooth in the workers. 
The queen and drone have notched 
jaws. The jaws of the worker being 





Head of Queen— Magnified. 


smooth, it is entirely unable to commit 
the depredations upon fruit, such as 
grapes and peaches, which are fre- 
anently charged upon it. But more of 
this further on. 


There is no more important member 
in the bee’s body than its tongue, for it 
gathers with it all of the precious nec- 
tar that furnishes its own food, and at 
the same time helps to make glad the 
palate, if not the heart, of man in the 
days of buckwheat cakes or hot biscuit. 
The bee’s tongue is so constructed that 
it can lap, like a cat, or suck up nectar 
like an elephant does water with his 
trunk. The tongue is not a tube, but 
is so made that the bee can form it into 
a tube if it desires todo so. Upon the 
length of a bee’s tongue its value 
largely depends; for, as I have remarked 


natives or blacks. They have longer 
tongues. 

The antennz are very interesting 
and important organs also. I can see 
no reason, however, why they should 
be called antenne. This is a Latin 
word and means ‘‘sail-yard.”. Whya 
bee’s feelers should be called *‘ sail- 
yards’? lam ata lossto know. ‘ Ten- 
tacles”’ would be a more appropriate 
name, it seems to me, as this comes 
from a Latin verb which means to feel 
ortouch. ButI have no authority for 
re-naming them, and will call them by 
their usua] name. They are composed 
of twelve joints. The first is called 
the *“*scape”’ and the remainder the 
‘“flagellum,’”’ which two words are 
equivalent to a whip-stalk and lash. 

_ The antenne are covered with sensi- 
tive hairs that aid the bee very much 
in its examination of the cells and its 
fellow bees. In them, too, is located 
the bee’s organ of smell: and Mr. 
Frank Cheshire, a noted scientific bee- 
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keeper and writer, thinks he has dis- 
covered that without a doubt the bee’s 
organs of hearing are located in the 
outer joints of the antennz, so that 
with these two small organs the bee 
feels, smells and hears. I will not at- 
tempt a further description of these 
organs, for a writer and scientist of no 
less note than Swammerdam closed his 
description by saying: ‘tI cannot re- 
frain from confessing, to the glory of 
the immense, incomprehensible Archi- 
tect, that I have but imperfectly de- 
scribed and represented this small or- 
gan; for to represent it to the life in 
its full perfection far exceeds the 
utmost efforts of human knowledge.”’ 


The bee is well supplied with visual 
organs, having on each side of its head 
a large compound eye which is com- 
posed of a great number of single eyes 
that are hexagonalin shape. Mr. Ches- 
hire counted 6,300 of these facets, or 
small eyes, on one side of a worker bee; 
4.920 in a queen, the mother of this 
worker ; and in one of hersons, a drone, 
he found the immense number of 13,090. 

In addition to these compound eyes, 
there are found on the upper part of 
ithe head three simple eyes, called 
‘*ocelli.”’ from ** ocellus,”’ a diminutive 
of the Latin, ** oculus,”’ an eye. 

We all know how accurately a bee 
can mark the location of its home, and 
how quickly it finds its way back to its 
own hive. Sir John Lubbock has dem- 
onstrated by a series of experiments, 
that bees can distinguish colors, and 





that they show a decided preference for 
blue. He further states that bees have 
played a very important part in the de- 
velopment of the color of flowers. He 
is not alone in holding this view, as it 
is held by many noted scientists. 

We call your attention, next, to the 
thorax, which furnishes points of at- 
tachment for about all the remaining 
external organs of our little but inter- 
esting insect. The thorax is composed 
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of three rings, and the bee has three 
pairs of legs which are inserted on the 
under side of the thorax, a pair in each 
ring. There are many points of inter- 
est about these six legs, but I have 
space to note buta few of them. No 
one who has witnessed the marvelous 
skill and dexterity with which a bee 
handles its legs, can fail to be deeply 
interested in the legs of this wonderful 
little creature. They are very strong, 
and are composed of nine joints, whic 

enables a bee to move them in many 
directions, and put them to many uses 
beside that of locomotion. A bee’s 
foot is composed of two claws, which 
enable it to hold on to rough substan- 
ces, or hang itself upon its fellows, as 
it does in swarming, and asoft, pliable 
substance called the‘ pulvillus,”’ which 
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means a little cushion. A remarkable 
little cushion it is, too, for it enables 
the bee to walk up a glass, or oo | 
smooth substance, with about as much 
ease as it can a board. I remember 
reading, when I was a boy, in a district 
school, an article entitled ‘*‘ How a fly 
walks on a ceiling.” I got the idea 
there that it had a kind of suction 
pump inits foot which enabled it to 
withdraw the air from under it, and 
| the pressure of the air on the outside 
| held the foot in place. Of late years I 
| have learned that it does and has noth- 
|ing of the kind, for it can walk in a 
| vacuum as well as anywhere else; but 
|itcan not walk ona wet glass. Nei- 
|ther cana bee. The pulvillus of both 
| bee and fly gives out aclammy secretion, 
| which, for the moment, glues it fast. 
| But, by a peculiar movement, the bee 
|or fly is enabled to take it up and put 
|}itdown in another place, and so can 
move up a smooth surface very rapidly 
| by means of this viscid secretion. Since 
the bee cannot use its * puivilli ” with- 
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out loss of material, it is so arranged 
that it can, by an automatic movement, 
throw the * pulvillus”’ back and let its 
claws come in contact with the surface 
on which it is walking, or it can turn 
up the claws and let the ‘* pulvillus” 
touch, at pleasure. 


Its Pollen-Sacs. 


You have all, no doubt, seen bees in 
the summer, when they were busy, 
come home to the hive with a peculiar 
looking substance sticking to the inside 
of their hind legs. This substance is 
the pollen of the male organs of flow- 
ers, and it furnishes part of the food of 
the nurse bees. The little cavity in 
which it is fastened is called the ‘* pol- 
len-basket,” for it is a cavity that is 
formed by stiff hairs and the shape of 
the leg. The bee gathers this pollen 
with its tongue and the hairs of its legs 
and body, and then, by the use of the 
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same tongue and legs, it forms the pol- 
len into minute balls. It then takes 
them up with the front legs, passes 
them back to the middle legs, and with 
these packs them snugly away in the 
pollen-baskets of the hind legs until 
the yrs stands up and hangs over 
much like the way that hay does when 
loaded into a wagon bed. Thereisa 
little spine or spur, on one of the joints 
of the second, of middle, legs by which 
it removes this pollen, when it reaches 
the hive, very much as a man putsa 
crowbar under a stone to lift it up. 


There is one other little organ on 
each of the front legs, to which I desire 
briefly to call your attention, and then 
I must leave this part of the subject 
and hasten on to other things of inter- 
est. 1 can assure you , however, I have 
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only hinted at the wonderful organism 
of a bee’s leg when I have done this. 
There is a peculiar notch, or opening, 
on each of the front legs with which a 
bee wipes its nose very much as you 
have seen an unclean boy wipe his with 
his coat sleeve. It is also used to clean 
off its tengue. It is very hard to de- 
scribe without an illustration, but it is 
none the less useful to the bee. 


A bee has four wings which also have 
their points of attachment in the tho- 
rax. They, too, are very strong, and, 
on the whole, are a fine piece of organ- 
ism. When at rest, they are folded 
very closely to the body and occupy 
but little space. They carry a contriv- 
ance for increasing the bee’s wing sur- 
face, and at the same time not have 
them extend beyond the body when 
folded. A flying animal must havea 
wing surface proportionate to the size 
of its body. A common blue-fly has 
two very large wings, and when at rest 
they extend out from the body so that, 
at the widest points, they are about 
one-half inch from tip to tip. This 
would not do for a bee, for it must be 
able to enter a cell five of which make 
an inch. Of course, a bee has two 





wings on each side, but this would not 
aid itanyin flight, if they were not so 
|constructed that the bee could use 
them as one. A simple bar on one 
wing and a row of hooks on the other 
| enables the bee to do this. 


| The abdomen, the third and last part 
| of a bee’s body, has no external organs 
;}except eight wax-pockets, of which I 
| will speak further on. These, however, 
| are found only on the worker bee, not 
| on the drone or queen. 


Internal Formation. 
| 


| The internal anatomy of a bee is 
| sqnatty as interesting as the external. 
| They do not breathe by the use of lungs, 
| as we do, but by openings, called * spir- 
acles,”’ of which the bee has fourteen ; 
| five on each side of the abdomen, and 
one behind the insertion of each wing. 
Its internal organs are located in the 
posterior part of the body, only one of 
which we have time to describe, or in 
which any special interest centers. 
This is the honey-sac, which is locat- 
ed in the anterior part of the abdomen. 
and is in connection with the mouth by 
means of the cesophagus, which extends 
through the thorax to the head. It has 
nothing to do with the true stomach of 
a bee, except it is in connection with 
it by an opening which is in the end 
opposite the entrance to the cesopha- 
gus. This opening is stopped by a 
plug so arranged that the bee can open 
and close it at pleasure. In the honey- 
sac the bee stores and carries home 
the nectar which it gathers from the 
flowers. It is furnished with muscles 
which enables the bee to empty it 
through its esophagus and mouth. It 
can also remove the stopper, referred 
to above, and permit any food, which 
the honey-sac contains, to pass on 
into the true or chyle stomach, if it de- 
sires to do so. So, you see, a bee al- 
ways carries its dinner-basket with it, 
and it generally carries some dinner in 
the basket except when going to the field 
in search of stores. When bees swarm 
they fill their honey-sacs and take this 
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much with them from their old home 
ready to set up business in the new. 


A bee also has four pairs of secretory 
glands, to which we may call your at- 
tention further on. One pair is located 
in the jaws, two in the head, and one 
in the thorax. 


We have sometimes heard it remark- 
ed of men who seem very dull, that 
their brains were in their heels. Now, 
while this is not exactly true of bees, 
yet it comes very near having brains, 
or brain substance in the form of gang- 
lia, all over it. They are found on the 
median line of the body throughout its 
entire length, there being no less than 
five of these ganglia in the abdomen, 
and three in the thorax, with an abun- 
dance of nerves extending to all of the 
organs that have their points of attach- 
ment init. This accounts for the won- 
derful tenacity of life manifested by 
these little creatures when maimed or 
decapitated. It has been remarked that 
drones have sometimes been known to 
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live longer, when in confinement, with 
the head cut off than they did without. 
I have often been surprised to see bees, 
whose heads had been mashed flat, 
walking along as though nothing had 
happened to them. 

The term bee is usedin two senses. 
First, to denote the full-grown bee, es- 

ecially the worker; the second and 
Seeader signification includes the bee 
in every condition. I have been using 
it almost entirely in the first sense, but 
permit me now to call your attention 
to the bee in its 


Stages of Development. 


1 will begin with the egg, which is 
white, about the size of a small pin- 
head, and shaped very much like the 
egg of a bird. It is deposited in the 
bottom of a cell by the queen, which 
cell has been previously prepared for 
its reception by the workers. When 
first laid it is covered by a glutinous 
substance which immediately hardens 
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and sticks it fast. In three days this | 


egg hatches, and there appears in the| days before his droneship makes bis 
bottom of the cell a young animal |appearance. How it is that the queen 


called a ‘‘larva,’”? which word means | 
* masked.” It being so-called because | 
the true character of the perfect insect | 
is hidden. The larva is fed by the young | 
bees an abundance of food which | 
is probably secreted by one of the spe- | 
cial glands of the head previously re- | 
ferred to, instead of a mixture of pollen | 
and honey as has been supposed, and it | 
grows very rapidly, In five days it} 
straightens out in the cell and the bees | 
seal itover. The larva soon spins its | 
cocoon and enters the “pupa” state, 
so called from its lifeless and puppet- 





Larva of the Bee. 


like appearance. It remains in_this 
condition about thirteen days. What 
it does during this time I would be 
glad to tell you, but Ido not know. I 
only know that it passes through a 
gradual transformation until it becomes 
an imago, or perfect insect. In other 
words, a young bee full grown, about 
the twenty-first day after the egg is 
laid, cuts a circular hole through the 
capping, emerges from the cell, and be- 
gins to walk about on the comb. This 
is the history of the development of 
the worker. 


But as I remarked before, there are 
three kinds of bees in each hive and 
they differ not only in their general ap- 
pearance and the offices which they ful- 
fill, but they have a somewhat different 
history as we trace their development 
from the egg to the perfect bee. The 
queen begins life in a cell three or four 
times as large as that of an ordinary 
worker. Her cell is perpendicular in- 
stead of horizontal. From the moment 
the egg hatches, which is on the third 
day, the young larva (not a‘ worm ”’) 
receives an extra amount of food, which 
is also richer than that given to the 
larva of an ordinary bee. This extra 
food and care hastens and changes her 
development, and causes her to mature 
in a shorter time than would the larva 
hatched from the same egg in an ordi- 
nary cell and treated as are the larve of 


workers, and it is about twenty-four 


is able to lay eggs that produce three 
kinds of bees so different in their de- 
velopment. appearance and office, isa 
matter of deep interest, but my space 
will not permit me to go into an expla- 
nation of it. I call your attention next 
to the 
Products of Bees. 


The products are wax, shaped into 
combs, honey and propolis. The early 
bee keepers and scientists, such as 
Reaumur and Swamwerdam, held to 
the opinion that wax was made from 
the pollen, or ‘* bee-bread,”’ as it is 
sometimes called, which the bees were 
seen carrying in on their legs. About 
1768 it was discovered by a Frenchman 
that this was not the case, but that it 
was the result of the secretion of the 
glands, found in the lower part of the 
abdomen, under the wax pockets to 
which I previously referred. It is se- 
creted by the glandsin a liquid state, 
passes through by osmose on to the 
surface of the wax pockets, and there 
hardens in the form of little scales. 
During the busy season of comb build- 
ing these can be seen protruding from 
between the segments of the abdomen, 
with the naked eye. The bee removes 
them from their resting-place by the 
use of a peculiar pair of nippers found 
between two of the joints of the hind 
legs. They are then passed forward to 
the mouth where they are mixed with 
the secretion of some of the special 


the comb is completed, it is composed 
of hexagonal, or six-sided, cells, and is 
constructed in a way that renders it 
very strong, and at the same time it 
occupies the smallest amount of space 
possible. Five worker cells occupy one 
inch of space, while four of the drone 
cells, which are larger, make an inch. 
This gives about twenty-five cells to 
the square inch on each side of the 
comb for the workers, so that, you see. 
a very small space will contain a very 
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large number of cells. The combs are 
now ready for the queen to lay eggs in 
them, or for the workers to use them 
for storing. 


Relation to Flowers and Fruit. 


There has been more or less prejudice 
against bees, by fruit-growers who are 
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glands previously referred to, worked 
up by means of the tongue and jaws, 
very much like a mason works mortar, 
until they become soft and pliable. 
The bee is now ready to commence 
comb building, which it does by depos- 
iting little bits of wax on the frame 





worker bees. About sixteen days after 


the egg is laid, the young queen cuts a | 


circular hole in the bottom of her cell, 
crawls out on the comb and begins to 
help herself to the honey about her. 
In four or five days she comes out of 


the hive, takes wing, flies away in the | 


air, meets a drone, or male bee, is fe- 
cundated, returns to the hive, and, in 
two or three days, begins her life work 
of laying eggs. 

Eggs that produce drones are laid in 
cells a little larger than those of the 


where the comb is to be made. Anoth- 
| er follows its example, and so the work 
| goes on until ** In the darkness and be- 
| tween the bees,” to use the language 
of another, ‘“‘ grows downwards that 
wonderful combination of lightness 
vand strength, grace and utility, which 
has so long provoked the wonder and 
| awakened the speculation of the philos- 
|opher, the naturalist,and the mathe- 
matician.”’ 

A further description of this comb- 
building would be interesting had I 
the time. - Suffice it tosay that when 








ignorant of a bee’s ——— and hab 

its. You frequently hear people talk 
about bees eating up their peaches, 
|grapes and other fruit,ina way that 
would lead one who did not know bet- 
ter, to think the bees had jaws, teeth 
|and tusks like a tiger. Now, the truth 
of the matter is, a bee cannot eat up 
anytbing in that way. It has no teeth 
todo it with, and its jaw is so con- 
| structed that it cannot break even the 
'skin of a sound grape. It can only 
suck or lick up the juice after the grape 
has burst from over-ripeness, or dry 
| weather, or has been punctured by 
wasps or other insects. Bees are not 
only not a detriment to fruits and flow- 
ers, but 1 propose to explain now how 
they are a great benefit, and that we 
owe it to them that we have many of 
our fruits and flowers atall. Sir John 
Lubbock well says: ‘‘ Most botanists 
are now agreed that insects, and espe- 
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cially bees, have played a very impor- 
tant part in the development of flow- 
ers.’ 

It has been demonstrated by such 
men as Darwin and others, that the 
flowers need the bees as much as the 
bees need the flowers, and that one is 
the complement of the other. 
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The honey and pollen which the bees 
take from the flowers, is the pay which 
the flowers give to the bees for services 
rendered, and the flowers are not in- 
jured by removing that which they 
gladly give. In fact, the bright color 
of the flower, and the nectar in its bo- 
som are the allurements which it throws 
out to the busy bee to pay it a visit, 
and do the planta service thereby. It 
has been truly said, ‘* There isa protest 
made in nature, for some profound, 
perhaps inscrutable reason, against con- 
tinuous in-breeding, which applies no 
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less to plants than to animals, to flow- 
ers than to bees. ”’ 

To make my point clear, let me brief- 
ly call your attention to the structure 
of a flower, and the law of the perpetu- 
ation of plant and animal organism. 
A plant flowers, of course, that it may 
produce fruit and seed, but the flower 
will never mature into fruit unless cer- 
tain laws are complied with, namely: 
The male element of the flower must 
be brought in contact with its comple- 
ment, the female. A flower is com- 
posed of two sets of organs, the essen- 
tial and non-essential. 


The outside of an ideal flower is com- 
posed of two rows or whorls of modi- 
fied leaves. The outer is called the 
calyx and the inner the corolla, and 
these make up the non-essential organs, 
or floral envelopes. The essential or- 
gans are of two kinds alse, placed one 
above and within the other. They are 
called stamens, or fertilizing organs; 
and pistils, the organs to be fertiilized. 
We will need to look a little more 
closely into their construction. On the 
top of the stamens of the flowers there 
is a little organ called an anther. This 
is filled with fine dust which is named 
pollen or ‘fertilizing dust.”” The pis- 
til is composed of three parts, two of 
which are very important, and we must 
remember their names. They are called 
ovary and stigma. The middle and 
less important one is called the style. 
The stigma on the tip or some other 

rtion of the style, is composed of 
oose tissue, and is not covered, like 
the rest of the plant, with skin, or epi- 
dermis. The ovary is a hollow case, 
or young pod containing rudimentary 
seeds called ovules. 
contain the embryo of the future fruit 
and plant, but they will never mature 
unless they come in contact with some 
of the pollen dust of the anther found 
on top of the stamens of this or some 
other flower of the same kind. 


The moment the pollen touches the 
stigma, if the stigmais at the proper 








Now, these ovules 
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stage of development and ina recep- 
‘tive condition, it begins to grow and 
form what is known as the “ pollen} 


Honey and Prepolis. 


HoNrEyY—the next product which we 
are to examine. It is the nectar of 


| tube.”” This tube reaches down through | qowers gathered and stored in the comb 


the style, and in some inscrutable way | 

| finds and enters the ovule, reaching the | 
|embryo’ sack, and causing the germ | 
there to form into a cell. Thus the} 
| new plant-life begins. You say, *‘what| 
has all this to do with bees? and what | 
have bees to do with this wonderful 
and intricate process? Simply this| 
and nothing more: They aid the plant 
| by bringing the pollen to the stigma. 


| They not only bring pollen, but they 
| bring it from another plant, and thus 
| avoid in-breeding which would be inju- 
| rious to the future plant and fruit. It 
has been demonstrated that many plants 
are so constructed as to prevent the 
ollen of their own stamen from com- 
ing in contact with their own stigma. 
At the same time the flower is so ar- 
ranged thata bee cannot visit it and 
secure its nectar, without bringin 

some of the pollen of another plant o 
the same kind to its own stigma. 
it leaves, the bee takes with it pollen 
from this flower to fall upon the stigma 
of the flower next visited. Thus itis 
the plant aids the bee and the bee the 
plant, and so the chain of nature is 
complete. Kees never go from one 
kind of flower to another, but always 
to one of the same kind. They gofrom 
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clover head to clover head, and never 


. flower. 
You, no doubt, have noticed how 


This is caused 


from visitin 


perfect. 
So you now see we need the bees in 
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where it is subject to a ripening and 
curing process by the bees. That it 
passes through some change and re 
ceives some secretions from the hee, 
after it is taken from the flowers, while 
in the honey-sac, and in the comb te- 
fore it is sealed over, I have no dou'!:t; 
but just what these changes are, and 
the exact nature of the secretion [ «aim 
not able to tell. There are many theo 








Sectional View of Bee-Sting. 


ries and speculations about this, but I 
have not the time nor disposition to ex- 
amine them now. Let me say, howev- 
er, while I am on this subject, that you 
cannot feed bees sugar syrup and have 
them make honey out of it. Neither 
has any one been able to make comb, 
and fill it by machinery with glucose, 
and sellit for honey. This has never 
been done, the popular yarns to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ‘ Mark 
this,’ if you please. 

Propolis, from “pro” before, and 





polis,” a city , is so called because the 
| bees use it for stopping the holes in the 
hive, to protect their home or city. It 


from clover head to any other kind of | js placed, as it were, before the city for 


protection. In other words, 


| a wall of 
yee’s glue,or cement, with 


it is the 


imperfect the apples are in some years. | which it stops every crack and crevice 
yy cold weather during | in its hive. 
the fruit bloom which prevents the bees | the entire inside of the hive a coat of 
the blossoms sufficiently | this propolis. 
to secure their perfect fertilization.| substance which the bees gather from 
An apple is the result of the fertiliza- | various sources. 
tion of five pistils; and if any of these| to stop the cracks of the hive, but to 
fail to be fertilized, it is sure to be im-| cover up any objectionable or offensive 


in fact, in time it gives 
It is a kind of resinous 
They use it not only 


|substance which may get into their 
hives. Drop a snail into the hive, and 


order to raise perfect fruit—in fact in| not being able to remove it, they will 


many cases, any fruit at all. 
was no red clover in Australia, and 


fertilize the clover. 
have answered the same purpose. 








There | Stick it fast to the bottom of the 


they could not raise seed there until | y L 
they imported nests of bumble-bees to) propolis over the entire surface of all 
Italian bees would | the sealed honey that is left in the hive 


hive, 
and then cover it entirely with propolis. 
They also put a thin coating of this 


over winter, or late in the fall. This 





gives it a yellow, shiny look, and causes 
it to be rejected as second class by most 
people. But for my own part I think 
it is greatly improved by being left in 
the hive late in the fall, even though it 
is done at the expense of whiteness, 
which is only a matter of looks any- 
way. 

Now we are atthe end of our story 
for the present, yet I have only touched 
briefly the wonders of the bee and its 
work. We can but exclaim, in view of 
all that we have learned, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘‘Great and mar- 
velous are thy works, Lord, God Al- 


mighty; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
—> - - 
EXCLUSIVE. 
Should Bee-Keeping be made 


an Exclusive Pursuit ? 


Written for the Ohio State Convention 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Taking the question in a general 
sense, if a man should ask me, “Is it 
best for me to give upall other busi- 
ness and produce honey ?” I should an- 
swer, ** That depends. If your taste 
is mainly for money-making, the prob- 
ability is, that, the way matters stand 
at present, you can gratify that taste 
more fully in some other pursuit. Still, 
it is possible that, in a favorabie loca- 
tion, if you are fully posted in the busi- 
ness, and have no particular adapta- 
tion for money-making in any other 
line, bee-keeping may be the best thing 
for you to follow as an exclusive busi- 
ness. ”’ 

But why ExCLUSIVE in any case ? 
Simply this: ‘he man who devotes his 
entire energies in one direction is more 
likely to be successful in that direction. 
Then, too, there are certain advanta- 
gesin having a large number of colo- 
nies, such as making the cost of fix- 
tures and other expenses less per colo- 
ny, or, if you please, per pound of 
honey produced. In short, the reasons 
that, in general, during the past fifty 
years have tended to such a great sub- 
division of labor in all departments, 
apply with equal force to bee-keeping ? 

But suppose you have a liking for 
bee-keeping, and at the same time have 
ability in another line that is far more 
remunerative to you, say practicing 
law. By no means send the law adrift 
unless you have a strong dislike to it, 
but keep a few colonies as a recreation. 
The man who devotes his entire ener- 
gies to the law as a vocation is likely 
to be a good lawyer, for one vocation is 
better than two; but, if, as an AVOCA- 
TION, he keeps a few bees, he may be 
the better lawyer for it. 


Going still further down in the scale, 
or, rather, up, we come to the man who 
cares for money only for the enjoyment 
to be gotten out of it, and the good to 
be done with it. His business is, per- 
haps, that of a traveling salesman ; and 
with a yearly salary of $2,500 and all 
expenses paid, he may be considered 
hardly sane by his friends to adopt bee- 
keeping as his sole business, with no 
prospect of half the annual income. 
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But he replies something like this; | three combined have never furnished 
* So long as I am acommercial traveler, | my bees with sufficient honey for win- 


no matter how much money I make, 
am only getting ready to live. Life for 
me is where my wife and children are, 
and at my present business I can sel- 
dom be withthem. Ten yearsfrom now 
I may expect to have laid by enough 
to withdraw from this distasteful life, 
and settle down at bome to really LIVE. 
Now, why should I throw away this 
ten years of my life that I might have, 
if I settle down to bee-keeping and 
make a bare living for the rest of my 
earthly sojourn? No, thank you, [ 
would rather commence to live Now 
than to wait for the ten years that may 
never come.”’ 

Against entirely depending on the 
bees for a living, is the fact that sea- 
sons of partial or total failure may 
come; but this applies to all agricul- 
tural pursuits. 


I have considered the matter only in 
its relation to the producer; and as the 
matter looks to me now, I should say 
that circumstances and tastes must de- 
cide for each one whether he should 
keep one colony or a thousand, 


When it comes to the discussion of 
consumers’ interests, whatever will 
furnish the best supply of good honey 
at lowest price is the thing to be de- 
sired. The tendency in all departments 
is toward subdivision of labor; and 
however nice it may be to talk about 
having all the stockings knit in the 
home, the shoes and coats made (as in- 
deed they were not a century ago), still 
the shoe-factories and the stocking-fac- 
tories have become almost a necessity. 
I do not see that honey obeys any differ- 
ent laws, hence it is probably best for 
the public that honey production be- 
come a regularly established business, 
followed by men who expect to devote 
their lives to it. 

Marengo, Il. 


— oo Se -—— 


LIQUID HONEY. 


Extracted Honey -—its Produc- 
tion and Marketing. 


Written for the Ohio State Convention 
BY DR. A. B. MASON. 

It has been said, that the tendency of 
the times is toward each one becoming 
a specialist; and as the struggle for 
success becomes greater, each one feels 
that every force must be husbanded 
and every effort made to accomplish 
the desired result: but, is it true that 
the greatest comparative success in 
bee-culture will be attained by the spe- 
cialist ? 

Some know that I do not get as large 
a surplus of honey as many others ; but 
that is no evidence that I do not know 
how to get all that my field furnishes. 
My locality is not favorable to large 
yields of honey, for, as 1 said at the 
Detroit Convention, there is a large 
city on one side and a wilderness on 
the other; at any rate, the soil is not 
favorable to the production of white 
clover; and linden, except a few trees, 
is not within the reach of my bees; but 





there are large areas of boneset, gold- 
en-rod, and asters, near by, and the 


I | ter stores. 


If Iam not mistaken, extracted hon- 
ey has been in use over twenty years. 
and its desirableness for table and 
other uses, when compared with com) 
honey, has been fully established ; and 
I believe an Ohio man, none other than 
our friend A. I. Root, was among the 
first, if not the first, to produce it in 
America, 

Many people know the excellence and 
beauty of first-class comb honey, which 
needs no praise; but a first-class article 
of extracted honey is something with 
which most people are not familiar, 
they never having seen its crystal beau- 
ty, nor caught its delicate aroma, and 
never tasted its delicious flavor as gath- 
ered from forest and field. When 
served upon the table it makes a fine 
appearance, and, to many, “nothing is 
better for breakfast than hot cakes and 
honey.” I[t can be poured upon them 
till they ** fairly swim in luscious sweet- 
ness.” If our table is ever set fora 
meal, and the pitcher of extracted 
honey is left off, some one of the family 
is sure to say, *‘ Please pass the honey.’ 
We have no use for honey in the comb, 
except when we want to show off for 
company, and even they frequently 
prefer the fine, richly flavored extracted 
article. 

The aim should be to produce honey 
for the masses, for those who cannot 
afford to pay for luxuries. 


‘* A land flowing with milk and hon- 
ey,” both being very nutritious and 
strengthening, was promised to and 
was desired by the Jews as the ‘ne 
plus ultra” of good things. When prop- 
erly ripened, white clover, linden, 
Alsike, alfalfa, and some other honeys, 
have a sparkling clearness, and the 
flavor is exquisite, and like other kinds, 
when candied are free from any liquid 
portions; and | have no doubt that 
such honey is generally really nicer 
than much of the well-capped white 
comb honey placed upon the market; 
and if all the extracted honey offered 
for sale were as thoroughly ripened as 
is comb honey, the latter would be 
almost driven from the market. 


Is it not a fact, that extracted honey 
is depreciated in price mainly because 
its quality is inferior to comb honey, 
and is inferior because it is not properly 
ripened, or different kinds have been 
mixed, thus destroying their distinctive 
flavor? Each kind should be kept by 
itself, and so retain its distinctive aro- 
ma and flavor. Well do I remember 
how delicious the honey was that we 
used to get from bee-trees on the home 
farm in the East, in my boyhood days. 
We didn’t know what kind it was, but 
now I know it was linden. To secure 
plenty of well-ripened honey it will be 
necessary to have strong colonies to 
gather and ripen it, and it should be 
extracted when it can be done to the 
best advantage of the apiarist and the 
bees. In the production of such honey 
it is often necessary to leave it in the 
hive with a populous colony for some 
time. Whenthisis not convenient it 
should be as thoroughly ripened artifi- 
cially. Many bee-keepers think that 





a ty hyn be sealed to be ripe. This 
true in some seasons, and in 


may 
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some localities, but I am surethatit| In my locality it is frequently desira- | A good way which has been adopted 
may be sealed before it is ripe, and it) ble and always feasible to tier up and| by some, is to call at houses and sweet- 
may be ripe before it is sealed. | wait till the close of the honey-flow be-' en up the babies, leave a sample of the 
All are aware that there has been a/| fore extracting, and I have of late, fre-| honey that they have for sale, with a 
great deal of discussion as to the prop- | quently asked myself if my eight-frame | circular, a card. or a leaflet, giving the 
er time for extracting, some claiming | hives are not partially responsible for) uses of honey, and the price; and, 
that it saves honey and time to extract | this condition of things. within a few days, call with the honey 
it — ob — —_ that it is ‘aed The care of extracted honey is of | for sale. , : 
as good when artilicially ripened &a3/ more importance than it is generally; I should like to artic 
when ripened by the bees ; while others | considered to be; for if it is improp-| on pages eed BP np Pedntony 
as pet oe contend that it should be erly cared for, much of its nice flavor | 1886, on marketing extracted “honey 
well sealed before being extracted. It/ and fine, delicate aroma is either in-| and to many other articles on the same 
seems to me, although I have claimed | jyred or entirely lost. I believe the subject in the same paper. Do not take 
the opposite to be true, that honey | pest results will be obtained by putting | GLEANINGS. did y 1? Wel 
ripened in the hive, whether sealed or | hen te ee . » id you say! ell, you 
yess BT aie | the honey in large vessels, preferably | ought to, and then perhaps you would 
not, has a richer flavor, and possesses @ | tin, for a few days, just long enough to | know better how to dispose of your sur- 
cially aroma, than that ripened artifi- | — all ne to rise to the top, | plus honey. Then turn to the“ old re- 
“lally. | when it should be drawn off by means | liable.” the / "RICA : JOURN, 
To have plenty of bees, good queens | of a molasses-gate at the bottom, and | and read the pre my GM Dotan 
(isn’t that man wrongly named? but 


are a necessity ; and to give her room | jnto such receptacles as can be sealed | 
to ‘‘spread herself” and deposit eggs 








according to her ability, large hives are 

needed. For several years I took my | 
surplus from the brood-nest of eight- | 
frame Langstroth hives; but owing to | 
their small size I had to extract often, | 
and sometimes the honey was not prop- | 
erly ripened ; and Iam thoroughly con- | 
vinced that an eight-frame Langstroth | 
hive is not large enough for accomplish- | 
ing the best results in securing extract- | 
ed honey, although it may be the best 

for the production of comb honey. | 


As soon as the colonies are strong. | 
whether in small or large hives, and | 
the bees are building new comb at the | 
top of the frames and in other parts of | 
the hive, put on the surplus story, filled | 
with empty wired combs, if you have | 
them; if not, use full sheets of wired | 
foundation, putting one or more combs | 
of brood from the brood-nest, after | 
having extracted the honey in the su-| 

er, supplying the place of the comb of 
beood with foundation. 


If it is intended to fully ripen the 
honey in the hive, and it requires seal- 
ing to be ripened, and the honey-flow 
continues, the super should be raised, 
and another, prepared as before, put 
under it as soon as the combs are pretty 
well filled, and before the bees are in 
the least crowded for room, and the 
process repeated as often as necessary ; 
and when the yield from the particular 
source has ceased, and the honey be- 
come thoroughly “ogee all surplus 
should be extracted, and everythin 
putin readiness for the next flow. 
it is intended to ripen it artificially, an- 
other super will not be needed, and the 
surplus honey can be extracted at the 
convenience of the apiarist, but always 
before the bees are crowded for room. 


“‘ Judicious tiering,”’ some one has 
said, ‘‘ will often have a strong tenden- 
cy to prevent capping, while the ripen- 
ing process goes on rapidly.” I am 
satistied—yes, I may say I’m sure—that 
in some localities and in some seasons 
itis neither feasible nor desirable to 
tier up and wait till the close of that 
particular honey-yield; not feasible, 
because of the large and rapid honey- 
flow that would require so large a num- 
ber of extra combs and supers to hold 
the surplus ; and not desirable, because 


|market; but I believe if I put “the 


up air-tight, and it will not in the least 
taint it, or injure the flavor. Honey so 
cared for can be kept as long as desired, 
and will be just as nice as when taken 
from the hive; and if such honey only 
were offered to the consumer, the mar- 
ket would not be overstocked. 


I believe the time is not in the near 
future when there will be an overpro- 
tion of a strictly first-class article of 
extracted honey. Perhaps some of you | 
are wanting to ask me, ‘* What then is | 
the cause of the low prices ?”’ I believe 
there are two principal causes, and I 
hardly know which to place first—a 
poor article or an undeveloped home 


last first’? I shall not miss the mark 

very much. This brings me to the last 
art of the subject assigned me—‘* The 
est method of marketing.” 


I believe the most important thing of 
all in marketing extracted honey is, 
never to sella poor article. The best | 
time for selling seems to be in the fall 
and winter. The best way will be just 
the way your customers have been 
taught to buy it. Some markets de- 
mand tin pails, weighing, when filled 
with honey, from one to ten or more 
pounds. Other markets prefer glass 
pails, holding from one-third of a pint 
toapint. Others prefer fruit-jars hold- 
ing a pint ora quart, the smaller ones 
selling most readily. In other places 
the Muth honey-bottles meet with the 
most favor. Some localities require it 
candied, and others prefer it in a liquid 
state. My locality calls for it candied 
in stone crocks holding from one to 
four or five gallons. 


The best place to sell is in the home 
market, and the editors of our bee-pa- 
pers have been telling us so for a long 
time. Friend Newman, through the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, has been 
singing that tune so persistently and so 
long that it has become quite monoto- 
nous; but for all that, he is right, and 
he knows it, and seems to be acting 
under the inspiration of the adage, 
“Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 
Friend Root frequently awakes to its 
importance and repeats the story. 


The Dadants have a town of only 





the honey is very nearly, if not quite, 
fully ripe without being sealed over. 
This will possibly account for the dif- 
ference in opinion in regard to ripening 
honey artificially, or ripening it in the 


1,500 inhabitants in their locality; and 


| then, we’ve heard that things some- 


times go by contraries), the Messrs. 
Dadants, and others, and post your- 


| selves as to the how to doit. Did you 


say you don’t take the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL either? Well, what are you 
thinking about? Do you belong to the 


\large family of bee-keepers, and are 


not using the means to inform yourself 
as to what is going on in the family ? 


| Perhaps you belong to the number who 


do not take any bee-paper because 
there is so much in them that is of but 
** little value.”” You do not talk that way 


|}about your grain and vegetables. You 


do not throw them away because there 
is chaff and dirt among them. ‘“ The 
good and the bad grow together.” 


Let me ask, ‘‘Where is all the honey 
produced by the thousands of bee-keep- 
ers, sold?” Is it not really in a de- 
veloped home market? Some of you, 
perhaps, will say you sell to our friend 
Muth. Well, where does he sell it? Is 
it not in a developed home market. 
that it has taken him years of 
time, and cost him much labor to work 
up? Perhaps some of you will say 
that he ships large quantities to other 
markets. Suppose he does; do not 
those to whom he ships sell in a devel- 
oped home market. Now, if you prefer 
to pay freight, and friend Muth, or the 
commission men, and those to whom 
they wholesale, instead of selling it 
yourselves, please do not complain 
about low prices. 


Are any of you farmers, and did you 
ever sell any a * pony butter, eggs, corn, 
or potatoes? How did you do it? Did 
you sit down in the shade, or by a 
warm fire, with a great, nasty quid of 
tobacco in your mouth, and literally 
befoul everything within reach with 
your filthy expectorations, or with a 
well-filled old stump of a pipe fill the 
air with your (to you) beautiful, and, to 
others, offensive wreaths of smoke, dis- 
gusting, not ‘the girl you left behind 
you,” but the one you once thought 


| was the brightest, best, and sweetest 


being on earth ? or did you load up the 
wagon and start out to finda market 
for what you had produced by earnest 
thought, and hard and persistent labor ? 
Were you ever ashamed to ask the law- 





|although they had 24,000 pounds in 1886, 
‘it was all sold in their home market. 





hive. 


yer, doctor, minister, business man, or 
any one else, to buy what you had so 


and at much better prices than would | honestly produced? If you were, and 
have been realized if sold by commis-| had a first-class article to sell, you be- 
sion men in large cities, in competition | littled your vocation, and disgraced 
with others. | your manhood, and ought to fail. 
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| 
Just try the same course with your 
honey, that you do with your other pro- | 
ducts, offering only a first-class article | 
in first-class shape, and DO’NT TRY TO | 
SHINGLE it. Let the specialists ‘‘go/| 
and do likewise :” and if they have more | 
than they can dispose of in this way, | 
then sell to the commission men, and | 
they and you, 1doubt not, will realize 
better prices. 
Auburndale, O. 
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SPRING WORK. 


Hints to Beginners about Sea- 
sonable Work. 


Written for the Canadian Advocate 
BY A SPECIALIST. 

The season in which itis most diffi- 
cult to manage bees is upon us, and the 
beginner is apt to make blunders which 
will decrease his honey crop, if not de- 
stroy his colony entirely. 

If bees are wintered in a cellar they 
should remain there if possible until 
some of the early flowers are out, such 
as the willows, or even later; colonies 
may have diarrhea, which will be in- 
dicated by the spotted condition of the 
front of the hive, but unless this is 
very serious it is better to not take 
them out of the repository. 

The idea that a colony may be taken 
out of winter quarters and allowed a 
cleansing flight upon a fine day, to be 
again placed in the old quarters at 
night, has been a very general one, but 
however much our best apiarists may 
differ upon very vital questions, upon 
this they are almost if not entirely one. | 
A colony loses by such treatment. By | 
keeping colonies in prepes quarters 
through the changeable spring, when 
it may be bright, warm and tempting 
to the bees outside one moment, and 
raw and chilly enough another to cause 
the loss of all bees away from the hive, 
much is gained. 

Bees upon their summer stands may 
be examined if they appear to be weak 
and short of stores; if you are satisfied 
they are not, leave them alone. See 
that the entrances are kept clear, and 
if there are many dead bees upon the 
entrance board, you may upon a fine 
day when bees are flying, assist them 
in their house-cleaning operations, by 
pulling dead bees out with a bent wire. 

Avoid the exposure of any honey or 
any manipulation of hives that might 
tend to start bees into robbing. Of 
robbing, the inexperienced bee-keeper 
is perhaps more afraid than the experts 
are; all dread it after it has been com- 
menced. By having the hive-entrances 
facing the prevailing spring winds, 
there is less liability to rob, the scent 
of honey, if any is at the back of the 
hive, being driven by the wind in that 
direction ; if the opposite way, it is at 
the front and only an additional guide to 
the bees to enter at the front; if at the 
back they can get no entrance even if 
they find their way there. If a colony 





has not lost all fight, instead of con- 
tracting the entrance, leave it open, 
and this method is especially to be rec- 
ommended if robbing has not yet com- 





menced, and as a preventive. 


SELLING HONEY. 


Our Local Honey Market, and 
How to Cultivate It. 


Written for the Ontario Convention 
BY R. M’ KNIGHT. 


Until the production of honey 


Canada becomes much greater than it | 
|is likely to be, the best market will be 


the home market. I have no sympathy 
stantly lament over low prices and slow 
sales, who strain their eyes to catcha 
glimpse of the proverbially green tields 


that are far away, the beeen of | to 
e 


which pales as they are approached. 


The demand for honey and the prices | 


paid for it are relatively as good here 
as elsewhere. I believe that this coun- 
try needs and will take al! the honey 
the bee-keepers can supply. The expe- 
rience of the past warrants this conclu- 
sion. 

What was the production of honey in 
this Province ten or twelve years ago, 
as compared with its production now ? 
And what is its consumption to-day ? 
Was there not a ton of honey put upon 
the market last year—poor though the 
season was — for every one hundred 
oounds offered twelve years ago? 

‘hen the man who had honey to sell 
carried it to the drug shop. Now the 
provision dealers are his best custom- 
ers. Then honey was used as a medi- 
cine, or partaken of asa luxury—now 
it is frequently found on the breakfast 
table, and esteemed a wholesome, eco- 
nomical treat of diet. What is the 
conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts? Obviously that the demand is 
keeping pace with the supply; that 
honey is no longer associated with 
drugs or enjoyed only by the wealthy, 
but is steadily working its way into 
the homes of the poor, who are begin- 
ning to recognize the fact thatits food 
value is worth what it costs them. 


It is true that the price of honey is 
now much less than it was a decade 
ago, but it is also true that bee-keepers’ 
requisites are better, and cost less than 
they did then; while the demand for 
what they produce is steadier and more 
extensive. To my thinking, honey is 
now selling for all it is worth as an ar- 
ticle of food, and he who looks for high- 
er prices, either here or elsewhere, is 
doomed to be disappointed. 

The wholesale price of extracted 
honey in Canada markets has ranged 
from seven to ten cents per lb. for 
some years past, and I know of no mar- 
ket in which our bee-keepers can net 
better prices. I see nothing to prevent 
these prices being maintained if bee- 
keepers only show themselves equal to 
the requirements of the business they 
have embarked in. The general law 
that regulates the price of industrial 
and food products is, ‘‘a living profit 
on the labor and capital employed in 
their production,” the supply and de- 
mand being well balanced. 

It cannot be denied that the demand 
for honey in Canada has kept pace with 
the supply; neither can it be disputed 
that present prices give a fair profit on 
labor and capital employed in its pro- 
duction. The wisdom and duty of cul- 














tivating the home market is therefore 
obvious. It istrue that we have good 
reasons for anticipating a steady in- 


| crease in production, as time rolls on, 
|but we have just as good reasons to 


look forward to a corresponding in- 
crease in consumption, and a like in- 
crease in demand; but these will not 


| follow without an effort on the part of 
in | both the individual bee-keeper and this 


Association to keep the market active 
and steady. It will be vain to look to 


| the middle men to do this. 
with the class ot bee-keepers who con- | 


The output of the apiary is as yet a 
comparative stranger in the market, 
and it must be watched and protected 
by those most interested, and not left 
the tender mercies of those who 
care only for the profits to be made out 
of passing it from one hand to another. 
With this end in view, the wants of 
our immediate neighborhoods must be 
nen met by keeping the local markets 
well supplied, and this should be at- 
tended to by those who have most in 
stock, and most at stake. Such are not 
the class of bee-keepers who demoral- 
ize and destroy the local honey market 
—their interests lie in the opposite di- 
rection and their interests will be con- 
served by not only abstaining from un- 
settling the market by cutting prices 
and unwisely putting their goods into 
every hole and corner, but by prevent- 
ing their neighbors, who produce but 
little, from doing so. 


It is, I venture to say, within the 
knowledge of every one of you, that 
the cutting of prices, nay the slaughter 
of honey, is carried on by small out-of- 
the-way bee-keepers who produce but 
little, have no regular customers, and 
whose income is not materially affect- 
ed whether they sell what little they 
have at 10 cents or at 5 cents per Ib. 
Such people, having no market already 
established, and not yet skilled in put- 
ting up their little honey in attractive 
forms, are compelled to sell it at or 
near home for whatever prices they are 
offered. 

The usual practice of such people is 
to empty their honey into crocks or 
milk-pails, drive into the nearest town 
or village, and there make the rounds 
of the hotels and grocery shops, dispos- 
ing of it for whatever prices they can 
obtain, frequently selling it two or 
three cents per lb. cbeaper to one man 
than they succeeded in getting from 
his neighbor, but in most cases trading 
it off to the shop-keepers for goods. 
The purchaser getting it by way of 
barter, is generally willing to sell it to 
his customers for cash at what it nom- 
inally cost him. Thus both retail and 
wholesale prices are unsettled and the 
market demoralized. 

What is the remedy for this—the 
greatest obstacle we have to contend 
against is building up a steady, profita- 
ble home trade? [ think that the only 
solution to the difficulty is for the bee- 
keepers in every community to become 
honey-dealers as well as honey-pro- 
ducers. 

Let them arrange with the dealers I 
have above described, to take all their 
honey at the close of the season at 
prices that is fair to both parties, and 
thus put themselves in a position to 
control their own market, and I am 
persuaded that most small bee-keepers 
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will be willing to meet their larger 
brethren in a scheme of this kind. The 
subsequent operations of the holder 
must be influenced by his situation. | 
If he be an old stager he will have a| 
greater or less business connection | 
already establised. If this be commen- | 
surative with what he has in stock, he | 
can bide his time and let the buyer | 
seek him, instead of him seeking the | 
buyer. If it be necessary for him to| 
push sales to effect a clearance of his | 
stock, he may adopt the means success- | 
fully pursued by some people, and take | 
to the peddling wagon, If this kind of 
traffic is distasteful to him he may se- | 
lect a few agents from among the shop- | 
keepers. 

It will be a mistake, however, on his 


part if he seeks to put his honey into! 


|_s 
| ation should take in hand is, the gener- | 


every grocery and Ppt | store ina 
town. If he should succeed in placing 
it in all, it will necessarily be in small 
quantities, and when shop-keepers take 
small quantities of an article they 


make little or no effort to push sales. our industry among the masses. Here, 


If the article be honey, they will likely 
put a‘“‘gem jar” or two filled with it 
in the window, and stow the rest in 
some out-of-the-way place where it 
never meets the eyes of the customer. 
I would rather sell 1,000 pounds to one 
dealer than 3,000 to twenty dealers in 
the same town, at the same time, if I 
wanted to establish a market in that 
place, Better establish one good agen- 
cy and stock it well than supply twenty 
store-keepers with a little Just to add 
variety to their stock. 

Let the holder select his man. He 
may be a grocer, a provision dealer or 
a baker. He must be a live business- 
man, occupying @ prominent place on a 
leading business street, with a showy 
front to his shop. Make arrangements 
for the entire use of one of his win- 
dows and some space on his counter to 
be exclusively occupied with your hon- 
ey for a given time. Then with your 
goods put up in attractive shop-bottles 
and suitable boxes, dress, or cause him 
to dress, his window in such a way that 
the display will arrest the attention of 
every passer-by, and I am free to say 
that man will sell more of your honey 
in a given time than 20 of his neighbors 
will do, keeping it as it is usually kept. 

But do not stop here. Send a case of 
your best comb honey to the editor of 
the town paper and advertise the 


“show” in its columns. If such a | 


display filled even one shop window in 
every town and village throughout the 
country, I am persuaded that we would 
hear less of honey being a drug in the 
market, for the jealousy of your agent’s 
neighbors would soon be excited by his 
customers asking for that which he has 
not got, but which might be seen in 
such rich abundance in his competitor’s 
window across the street. 

In establishing such agencies, care 
should be taken to encourage their suc- 
cess by charging no more than a fair 
price to the agent, and by insisting 
upon him selling your goods at no more 
than a fair profit to himself. 

The above are some of the many 
methods by which the local honey mar- 
kets may be improved by the efforts of 
local bee-keepers. The aid of this As- 
sociation can only be of an indirect 
kind. It can make its power felt, how- 
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ever, and by its local aid it can at the 
same time effect much general good by 
keeping the industry and the product | 
of the industry prominently before the | 
public. To this end a portion of the| 
government grant should be set apart. 
and may be employed in a variety of 
ways. | 

A good plan, in my opinion, would be 
for the Association to offer one or more | 
prizes for the best and most attractive 
display of honey at the local horticul- 
tural and agricultural shows, such aid | 
to be given only to those districts that | 
have organized local associations al- 
ready affiliated to the parent society. | 
How lamentably bare of such displays | 
are local and county shows generally! | 
Whereas if we were well represented | 
at them, a vast amount of good would | 
be done, in attracting attention and | 
promoting sales. 

Still another matter that the Associ- | 


al diffusion of knowledge pertaining to | 


|again, the general meetings of the hor- 

ticultural and agricultural societies 
may be made to serve our interests by 
our sending to each of them a represen- 
tative of our Association to remove 
| the prejudices that are too common 
— their members against the so- 
|called ravages of bees amongst fruit, 
etc. 

In nearly every district within our | 
|corporate limits there may be found | 
one or more bee-keepers who could | 
worthily represent our Association at 
such meetings, and who would be gladly | 
welcomed and heard by them, if our | 
|Secretary intimated to their officers 
the fact of his intended presence as our | 
delegate. But to guard against disap- | 
pointment, in such cases we ought an- | 
| nually to appoint one or more Associa- | 
tion lecturers to fill appointments in 
case no local man was available. The | 
expenses of such would of course have | 
to be met out of the government grant, | 
and in no better way can a portion of 
it be employed. 

“The relation of bees to flowers” 
might be dwelt upon by the lecturer at | 
horticultural meetings, and would in- | 
deed be a very good stock subject at all | 
such meetings, or the work of bees in| 
fertilizing and hybridization might! 
either be mnserporaced or made a sepa- | 
rate subject. Indeed, the subject-mat- 
fer for lecturers is almost unlimited, 
and I know we have more than one} 
| man in our ranks capable of doing the| 
| workin away that would be at once | 
instructive to his audience, beneficial to | 
the industry, and creditable to this As- | 
sociation. 

Owen Sound, Ont. 


i. <a 











As we Constantly Hear rumors of | 
a great war in Europe which, beginning on | 
the Russian frontier, may involve all the! 
powers, it! is interesting to know how 
France has prepared for the next struggle 
with Germany. ‘France’s Bulwarks,” in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for April, 
is a remarkable and careful article, showing 
the new lines of defensive works in that 
country, evidently trom careful and cau- 





tious study. The whole number is bright 
and interesting. 
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Business Dotices. 


000800000000 OOo 


If Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin a letter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bee JOURNAL. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Money Orders for $5.00 and under, 
cost 5 cents. As these are absolutely safe, 
it will pay to get them instead of the Postal 
Notes which are payable to any one who 
presents them. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the ** Bee-Keepers’ Magazine” for one 
year for $1.40; or with “Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture” for $1.75; or with the “ Apicul- 
turist ” for $1.80 ; or the * Canadian Honey- 
Producer ” for $1.30 ; with the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, $1.40; or all six for $4.00. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 5’ cents, postpaid. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 


| page of this paper. 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES |°""to"" ov oem Pato 


Hioney and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y.—Prices range from 16@18c. 
Ib. sections, to 14@15e. 
2-lbs., 14@15e. 


for best one- 
for off color and condition; 
Dark is slow of sale at almost any 


price. Extracted, 7@0c., with good supply. Light 
demand. 

BEES W AX,—22@23¢. R. A. BURNETT, 
Mar. 22. 161 South Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections. 


14@15¢.; fancy 2-ibs.,12c. Lower grades 1@2c. per 
Ib. less. Buckwheat 1I-lbs., 10@10%e.; 2-lbs., 9@9ec. 
Extracted, white, 7@7c.; dark, 544@é6c. 


Mar. 19. F.G. 8STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 
CHICAGO, 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white clover 1-lbs., 
16@17¢c.; 2-lbs., 15@16e. Dark is sldw sale at almost 
any ne °. K xtrac ted is scarce, and sells at 7@10c. 

WAX.—23¢ 
hy + 3. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CINCINNATI 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 4%@9c. per Ib., 
for which demand is good. Comb honey, 14@17c.— 
Supply large and demand slow. 
BEKSW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. 
g00d to choice yellow, on arrival. 
Mar. 26. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 
tions, 14@17c.; the same in 2-lbs., 12@14c.; buck- 
wheat 1-lbs., 10@11c.; 2-lbs..9@10ce. White extracted 
8@vc.; dark, 54@6c. *_aees dull; prices declining. 

BEESWAX.—22@ 
McCAUL 4 “HILDRETH BROS., 

28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—C hoice white one-lb. sections, 17@18c.: 
2-lbs., 15@16c.; 3-lbs.,14c. Dark and broken not quo- 
table. Extrac ‘ted, white in kegs and -barrels, 84 to 
9c.; in tin and pails, 944@10c.; dark, ¢-barrels and 
kegs, 5@7c. Market slow. 

BEKSW AX. ie 
Mar. 10. . V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 

HONEY.—Best white 1-lb. 
sections, 15@17c. Eaenetes, 7@10c. 

BEESW ay —20@ 2: 
Mar. 1. -M.C LARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth Bt. 

KANSAS CITY 

HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2-1b. sections, 
17@18¢.; dark 2-lbs, 14@15c.; choice white 1-lbs., 18 to 
20 cts., dark I-lbs., 15@i6c, White extracted, 7@8c.; 
dark. 5@6c. Demand is slow. White extracted is 
firm when in 60-lb. tin see. 

BEESBW AX.—21 to 2 
Mar. 29, HAMBLIN ‘k BEARSS, 514 Walnut Bt. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: I-lb. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 14@16c. Extracted, 8@9c. The market 
is pot nKOWA brisk and sales are slow. 

X.—25 ota. per ib. 


per lb. for 


Mar. 10. 


mar 3 BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote: White to extra, 10@17c.; 
amber, 9@l4c. Cxtracted, white liquid, 7@7<¢c.; 
amber and candied, 6@7c. Market quiet. 

BEES W AX.—18@2Ic. 

Mar. 20. SCHACHT & LEMCEH, 122-124 Davis St. 
DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in 1-pound sections, 16@17c. 
Wxtractes. 9@10ce. for light colored. Market weaker 
and ad oupely, 2 only fair. 


AX.—22@23c. 
S. 14. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONE Y.—We quote: White 1-lbs., glassed, 16@17c; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-lbs., glassed, 15c.; un- 
lassed, 16c.; white 2-]bs., glassed, 16c.,; unglassed 2- 
bs., 17c. California white 2-lbs., 17c. 
tracted in 60-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 
are Siena 


AX.—No. 1, 20c.; No, 2, 18¢. 


Mar.19. CLEMONS, CLOON &CO., cor 4th &Walnut. 





Itis Extravagant Economy not 
to have hives, sections, comb foundation, 
etc., on hand when needed. To prevent 
disappointment, order early what you will 
need in that line. Then the hives can be 
nailed and painted in odd times, and the 
sections put together, so as to be ready ata 
minute’s notice. It is a sad disappointment | 
to need these things and then not have 
them on hand. ‘They should be ordered | 
immediately. 


1-Ib. sec- | 


California ex- | 


FOR SALE BY 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL 


In this and the following pages will be 
found a list of the Apiarian Supplies for 
which your orders are solicited. Remember 
that low-priced Goods are proportionately 
inferior! Excellenee is cheapness ! 

If Goods are Damaged or not such as 
were ordered, do not return them, but write to 
us, and we will direct how to dispose of them. 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes 
and delays. 


We Pay Postage on al! articles 
quoted by mail. All others are to be sent 
by express or freight, at the purchaser’s 
expense. 


Goods will be Sent C. O. D. only 
| when sufficient money is received with the 
order to pay charges both ways, in case 
| they are not taken from the express office 
| by the person ordering them. 


How Goods are tobe Sent, should 
be very distinctly stated. Anything to be 
shipped by freight should be ordered from 
10 to 30 days before needed for use, accord- 
| ing to the distance from Chicago. Express 

charges are high on long distances, and 
| heavy goods should not be sent by Express, 
| unless particularly needed for use at once. 


sections, 17@19¢.; 2-Ib. 


| Credit.—We sell on small margins, and 
| cannot afford to take the risk of selling on 
| Credit. If we did a credit business, we should 
| be obliged to add from 10 to 20 per cent. to 
our present prices, to make up for those who 
never pay, and for clerk-hire to keep books, 
etc.—this we know our cash customers would 
not think to their advantage. In order not to 
do injustice to any one, we make this an 
invariable rule—therefore do not ask 
for credit. This system gives al) the advan- 
—- to, , cash customers,” but the “credit 

stem ”’ works to their og We therefore 
. ways require Cash with the Order. 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
| to be for the hour when actually writing— 
fowaeg mention anything but your perma- 
} 





nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 





| Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
| Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per - 
| White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.7 
per peck ; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or tog 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
| peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


| Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
| for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
j}honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
| name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. — quantities 

| according to size, as follows 
Size A. Size B. Size C. 


| 250 Labels..... ..$1.50 $2.00 $2 25 
500 Labels... ........ .. 200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels...... 3 00 4.00 5.00 


| a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 
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Before sensenbedee to enumerate any of the 
Goods we offer for your selection, we desire to 


call your attention to a few among the many 
| unsolicited testimonials we have received 


filling orders. 


| 





concerning our Goods, and our promptness in 
Please read the following: 


Best.—The parcel came in due time. The 
veil and gloves are the best I ever saw.—G. H. 
PUGSLEY, Canada. 


Well Pleased.—I am well pleased with the 
Excelsior Extractor. It beats the onelI have 
been using, and is strong and durable.—H. W. 
Hr, Llinois. 


All Goods as Represented.—Thanks for 
the promptness my orders receive at your 
hands. All the goods are fully as represented. 
—R. E. GIBeRson, Lilinois. 


Prompt.—The hives cameall right. Thanks 
for such prompt attention to my order. Here- 
after I will know who to trade with.—Joun D. 
Moore, Illinois. 


Allin Good Order.—The hives and sup- 
plies I ordered of you came promptly, and in 
good order—in factin better condition than I 
expected.—JOHN T. SNYDER, Illinois. 


Itis a Daisy.—The Bingham Smoker you 
sent me is the best lever saw, though I have 
used four other kinds; but not one of them 
will begin to come up with this. ' caisy. 
—D. 8. Way, Iowa. 


The Best Extractor.—!I a r 
Extractor very much. W. as 


here a few days after I got ite al i it 
was the best extractor he eve! » Mi, 
AITKEN, [linois. 

Deserve a Gold Medal.—Th ,roundation 


you sent me arrived here in just 36 hours 
after the order was placed in the mail here. I 
think you deserve a gold medal for your 
prom ptness in business at all times.—JOSHUA 
BULL, Wis. 


Gratitude for such Promptness. — I 
must —s my gratitude for the prompt- 
ness with which you filled my orders for su 

lies during the season ; also for the valpante 
nformation which the AMERICAN BEE JourR- 
NAL brings every week.—A. SPERLING, Ills. 


Convenient.—I have tried your honey 
kegs and find that that they are what we have 
long needed. They are madein a workman- 
like manner; they do not leak, require no 
waxing, and are of very convenient size.—A. 
A. E. WILBER, New York. 


Complete Machine.—The 
tractor is the most complete m 
kind that I have seen. It seems 
make one more perfect. I hav« 
to get one to suit me, and now 

‘ Eureka.”’— E. Secor, Iowa. 


Entirely Satisfied.—The ¢ 
me in five days; thanks fo 
promptness. I wish to express wy cuuse 
satisfaction in all my dealings with you. The 
articles have been shipped promptly, and 
upon arrival proved to be as represented.— 
Gust. MURHARD, Oregon. 


Gave Entire Satisfaction.—The goods 
you sent me were al! first-class, and gave en- 
tire satisfaction. I would not part with the 
Conqueror smoker or the honey-knife,if I 
could not get others like them. Thanks for 
filling my order so promptly; this I find, by 
experience, is your way of doing business.— 
GrEorGE W. HARRIS, Indiana. 


My Best Friend.—I could no more do 
without the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL than 
without my meals. I have always regarded it 
as my best friend and adviser in the manage- 
ment of my 50 colonies of bees. I know of 
nothing that could be compared to it, unless 
it be the excellent four frame extractor, and 
other articles purchased from you for the 
proper conducting of our apiary. Thomas G. 
Newman & Son is, with us, sy nonymous of all 
that is staunch and good. The book, * Bees 
and Honey,” has been, and will always be, 
our guide. Itis our ambition to establish an 
apiary second to none in the State.—D. A. 
Dimitry, Louisiana, 
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SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For Sale by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Mls. 


Comb Foundation for Brood-Frames. SECTIONS FOR COMB HONEY, 


All our foundation is made by Dadant & Son, who have justly Wecarry in stock a large assortment of sections of the various 

earned the reputation of making the best foundation in the world. kinds: ,all being made for single combs. A sample of either style 
We keep four sizes on hand, viz : 4°(x17, 12x18, 8x16‘, and 10x11, sent postpaid for 5 cents. 
and ean fill ordersin any quantity, prompty. Orders for special -ORNCR ‘ "r.pIrper croTr _ 

- - oer »-F : p IRN OOK ONE UCK SEC ‘ : 
sizes filled within a week of the receipt of the order, without extra FORNCROOK ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. h 
charge, and it will be shipped direct from the factory. _These are made of basswood, and are all in one-piece with the 
V-groove. The vacksof the grooves should be steamed or dampened 
vith a sponge, to save breaking at the joints. These sections can 
© put into shape, ready for use, much faster than any other style, 

iid have become the most popular sections now in use. 






























































We keep constantly in stock the two regular sizes, 444x414 and 
4x64, a trifle less than 2inches wide, with both narrow and wide 
ups; these will respectively hold about one and two pounds of 
honey each. We also have them seven to the foot, with narrow tops. 
rhe following are our latest reduced prices: 














44x44 5igxty. 


One pound, by mail, postpaid, small sheets......... ... 65¢ Tg er errr $3 50 $4 00 
1 to 10 Ibs., per Ib., Dy Express... ..........cceeveeecees 40c 6s sa ae eee. SF 2 00 2 25 
l1lto2 *“* - - dcadapnh eveesweaoustucns Ge 6 ~ Sti neones LawewGdl a4-ecnisies 1 2 1 3O 
26to50 “ <a i otasebacekbancebedcees 38¢ sas — eee eee 60 70 
51 to 100 “ a ee ewan dwe caused bbs on 5t006 454 37¢ 





“oS Y ge, Without Notice. — . —_ _ 
Peles Gangest oe Ghamge, Walneus DOVETAILED SECTIONS. 

These are made in four pieces, 544x6'4, with wide or 
narrow tops ; all a shade less than 2 inches in width. 
The prices are the same as the one-piece sections. 

_ We fill all orders with the regular sizes,and 2 inches 

——~~===a| in width, unless otherwise specified. 


BEESWAX.—We pay the current market price for Beeswax, as 
quoted in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, cash on arrival. The name 
of the shipper should be put on every box, to prevent mistakes. 








Thin Foundation for Surplus Honey. 


We keep three styles of thin foundation for comb honey in sections. 
The figures in the first column giving the prices of the THIN—9% to lL PRIZE SECTIONS, (To BE NAILED). : 
square feet to the pound. Those in the last column being the prices ' 
ot the EXTRA THIN, and also of the Van Deusen (with flat bottom )— 





These Sections are made only of one size, 544x634, 
uitable for 5x6 glass, if desired, and are a trifle less 





11 to 12 square feet to the pound: ‘ileal wales euen | SSE inches wide. The top pieces are grooved for : 
1 to 10 Ibs., per Ib., by express............. | 60c—-|,—d oundation. Being made 4 machinery, they are 
llto & “ _ Sepa eyrcogpertan eo... ie wecurately and smoothly cut, and when packed in the 
2%to 50 * = meade wanedon eee 58e rize Crate, are very desirable and attractive. We 
51to100 “* “i |. Wbaensewe wens Gere sicee 57¢ ceep two styles of these sections—wide and narrow 


ops—at the following prices : 
Narrow top. Wide top. 
+ 50 


Wired Comb Foundation. In quantities of 1,000...... 6.0... ....004 $4 00.... . 1 
= + re sack MR . 250 
This prevents sagging, making all combs strong and durable. It ss ss ES Pattee eee 1 50 
has flat-bottomed cells, exceedingly thin and even, the wire being os “ ae ee Dei ine erie 70 
incorporated into it. It is for use only in the brood-chamber. Size, sane 
8x64¢ and 10x11 inches. ODD SIZES, of any style, 5x6 inches (or less), will be made to a 
ss ice Soak yung Meine dednsomphssaee 60¢ order in quantities not less than 500, and wili cost $3 for 500, or $5.00 
BO 10D  — _nenccccccescccccccccccccesseccressoces 58c per 1,000, and can be furnished in about a week from the receipt of 
Samples of all kinds, by mail..............+--eeeeeeeeeee lve the order. They will be shipped direct from the factory. 





Comb Foundation Mills. WIRE NAILS. 


Pelham. Vandervort. Root. P , , : 
Oe os Scand $10 00 We carry a full line of wire nails, and can fill orders for any 
6 (PRR BR [| vere $20 00........ 13.50 quantity promptly. For nailing Sections, Cases, Frames, Racks, 
i ci. - peuttensinnene Be Gs cases: 25 O0........ 2000 (Crates, ete,, they are very essential. 
12 Ot beeen ceeeeereeececcccceesess 30 00........ 30 00 The entire length of the nail being the same thickness, they do not i 
14 ee Bean A elo. cass ts beard tn eae eaheeee 40 00 loosen like ordinary iron nails, and are not as liable to bend or ! 


break. They can be easily driven through two pieces of tin. 
From the assortment of lengths given in the table below, any kind 


Carlin Foundation Cutter. of nailing may be done, even to making large boxes. 


a - 2 Length of Nails. Size of Wire. Number in one th. Price. 
Small size, with tin wheel,....10c 3g inch long, wire No. 20,..... ~~ jee per lb 25¢ 
Large size, with steel wheel,..75c Lg “ “ SR “¢~ Soen eee “ We 
When wanted by mail, add 2c. 5 ' “ 18, 3,200 ...eee. “ — 16¢ 
to the former and 5c to the latter % rs By secceee 2,750 ceeeeeee ‘ 15¢ 
price. % = - eS. hee ‘“  18¢ 
1 - - .. Soe Lue Via waeve : 12¢ 
1% - i «SS * Oe ' 10¢ 
* 13 “6 - ad cesses oa  “<kdetees - 10¢ 
Bee Veils. 3° “ “ apes tas Oe wie “ Be 





If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per {b. for postage. sa- We can 


The accompanying illustration ‘ - : 
—=s furnish larger nails—up to 5 inches in length—when desired. 


gives a good view of these veils 
as they are worn,—making it a 
complete face protection. Price, 


by mail, 50 cents. { 


Carlin Cutter. Bee Veil. 


YUCCA BRUSH. 


For brushing bees from 
the combs. Price, 5 cents 
= each, or 50 cents per dozen. 
Postage, 1c. each, extra. 








BARNES’ FOOT -POWER SAWS. 
Fifteen Different Machines. 


WILL SEND MACHINES ON TRIAL IF DESIRED 








A complete illustrated catalogue and price list 
of these machines will be mailed free, upon appli- 
cation. 
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STANDARD LANGSTRO 


TH BEE HIVE, 


(14x183¢ inches inside.) 





The dimensions of this hive, and tt 
are exactly the same as the Improved | 


SAMPLE HIVES—Naile 


1.—Brood chamber with portico, 1 
but no surplus arrangement...... 


No. 


No. 2.—Same as No. 1, with the Comb I 


1e ten different styles made, 


sangstroth Hive. 
d, not painted. 


ve 


) frames, 74% inch cap, 
$1 


loney Rack complete... 2 ¢ 


No. 3.—Same as No. 2, with an additional story containing 10 


extra frames 
the brood chamber—a complete 3 


for extracting, intercliangable with those in 


— 


Sey BN ad ark dccnene 2 


25 


| No. 


50 | No. 
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SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For Sale by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ils. 


IMPROVED LANGSTROTH BEE HIVE, 
With Manipulating Side. 





& Chandler, of Minnesota, and the Standard Langstroth Hive. 


No. 2 


1.—Brood chamber with portico, 10 frames, 
but no surplus arrangement.............- 


—Same as No. 1, with Comb Honey Rack, complete . 
3.—Same as No. 2, with an additional story 


SAMPLE HIVE—Nailed, not painted. 


~ 


This is a combination of the North Star Hive, patented by Sperry 


i4g inch cap, 
$17 


containing 10 
extra frames, for extracting, which are the same size as 


No. ee ene — a, . vhs anda7 > h | those in the brood chamber—a complete 3 story hive .... 3B 
by ry, Wi “ases cc y 2 I y 
sepanaters, for potent we <n Re ye my and tin 9 oF No. 4.—Brood chamber with portico, 10 frames, and a 7 inch 
—_ ’ surpea y) wach Deocccccess 7” story, with 7 cases and tin separators containing ‘ OL Prize 
No. 5.—Same as No. 4, with an additional story containing 10 Boxes, with a close-fitting—2 inch—cap ............+..... 275 
extra frames for extracting, 2 complete 3 story hive...... 2 50 No. 5.—Same as No. 4, with an additional second story contain- 
No. 6.—A complete 2 story hive containing 20 interchangeable ing 10 interchangeable frames—a complete ° xs 4 hive.. 3 2 
frames, with a close-fitting—2 inch—cap ................. 1 75 No. 6.—A complete two story hive with a close-fitting—2 inch— 
> 7 _s . aad ais ‘ap, containing 20 interchangeable frames, for extracting 2 2 
No. 7.—Same as No. 6, with the second story containing seven N i ar t : 8 t 2 ~¢ if i Be . 
eases holding eight one-pound sections each (56 in all), No. 7.— bt storie 8, con aoe © a von 8 and ob onc- os 
and two tin separators attached to each case, complete. > 85 : pound sec tions W It 1 separators, compiecte........ penesees >s 
N A8 hi : a No. 8.—Three stories, with 20 frames and 7 cases containing 56 
No. 8.— story hive containing 20 inte re mangnente frames > ie one-pound sections, (the same as No. 7,) complete. “ * 
"con seven cases, as described in No. 7.... Ce , ' 
No. 9.—Brood-chamber with portico, 10 frames, an gl 8 
No. 9.—Brood-chamber with portico, 10 frames, end Heddon’ 8 ae >, 29 » F 
‘ . ) 3 3 ¥ r on OnEe-pounc ec Ss. Ww 
surplus arrangement, containing 32 one-pound sections.. 2 00 surplus arrangement containing 32 one-4 1 section 
. , : No. 10.—Same as No. 9, with the surplus arrangement contain- 
rT  « »ae ( , 22 ry > " ‘ 4 + . ye p’ 7, ] 
No. 10.—Same as No. 9, with the surplus arrangement contain ing 24 two-pound sections...........:.sccssseecessseveess 2 50 


ing 24 two-pound sections........ 


MATERIAL FOR LANGSTROTH HIVES—in the Flat, Ready to Nail. W 
STANDARD LANGSTROTH HIVES [14x183¢ inches inside. | 04] 
Quantity. Numbers { 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 ee 
5 hives, or more, each,..$0.90....$1.25 $1.60... .$1.45. $1.75....$1:20....$1.70 $2.00... .$1.30....$1.30 
10 hives, or more, each,. 08.... 123 1.68.... 1.48. 1.73.. > Se 1.96.... 128 1.28 a 
> hives, or more, each,. ; wer 20) 1.55.... 1.40. 1.70. 1.15.. i. Pe FS 1.25 1,25 
50 hives, or more, each,. escds BA es Tees OC 1.65 ca eS Oe aeons! ae Ay 
100 hives, or more, each,. wae = 1.45.... 1.30 1.60 ce” Sere eee eS 1.15 
IMPROVED LANGSTROTH HIVES—With Manipulating Side. Zz 
Quantity. Numbers 4 r 4 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 10 | 
5 hives, or more, each,..$1.30....$1.65....$2.00....$1.90 $2.20... .$1.65....$2.10... $2.45... .$1.65....$1.65 | ‘@) 
10 hives, or more, each,.. 1.28.... 1.68.... 1.98.... 1.88. B16 0% Bicnse BOGccss Bcese AdBvcee Lae _ 
25 hives, or more, each,.. 1.25.... 1.60.... 1.905.... 1.85.... 2.15.... 1.60.... 9.05.... 2.40.... 1.60.. 1.60 
50 hives, or more, each,.. 1.20.... 1.55.... 1.90... 1,80. 10.30. 14D... DED... BO.... LHS. 1,55 _ 
100 hives, or more, each,.. 1.15.... 1.50.... 1.85. 1.75 tee! ere ote tO Oe 1,50 '@) 
= The top and bottom boards, on all the Hives, are in one piece. “@a a 
aw We make Hives Nos. 4 and 5 to contain 28 one- tatesned sections, at the same prices, when so ordered. ee. 49] 


16 btientp oti tesebanwedus 2 00 














FOR 


INTO 


SOMETHING 


By express, l5c. 


Wiring Tool 


Pressing Foundation 


WIRED FRAMES. 


ENTIRELY NEW 


Price, by mail, 20c.. 


Parties ordering Material for Langstroth Hives should always 
All Langstroth hives have metal rabbets for the frames to rest on. order a sample nailed hive, as a pattern for nailing. 






2.1887 


E are now prepare 


d to furnish Wakeman | 


W 


| gether One-Piece Sections—at wholesale | 


PRESS for putting to- 


& Crocker's 


By the 


Price, $2.50, by express. 


dozen—rate given upon application. 


and retail. 





PARKER'S 


) Foundation Fastener 


Price, 25 cents, by ex- 
press, or 40 cents, post- 
paid. Suitable for 1 lb. 
sections. 

The fastener should be 
screwed to atable. The 
illustration will show th» 
-|position of the section 
and foundation, and the 
method of operating. 


| 














a\ 
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_ SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For Sale by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ils. 
The Doolittle Bee-Hive. MATERIAL FOR LANGSTROTH FRAMES. 


Sample Hive, two-story, nailed, but not painted, with 
50 two-pound sections, and wide frames, complete, $3 50 
Sets, HOMEY TD MRE, GUI. ico scccsccscanccscvcncoccs 2 50 






















































Ready to nail—O4gx175¢ outside. 






Surplus Story for Comb Honey. 


The engraving shows 
the 7-inch story as used 
on the Langstroth hives 
Nos. 4and 5 (with one 
of the 7 cases raised, 
bringing to view the 3 
2-lb. sections, with the 
tin separator at the 
back, fastened to the 
wide frame. With the 100 frames 
are ee ey re ten Bored for wiring, having flat top-bars,..per 100 frames, L 65 
hive—as shown in the per 1,000 frames, 16 00 
illustration—it is a very 


convenientarrangement| — WI) FRAMES FOR TWO-POUND SECTIONS. 











7) 


1,000 frames... .. $12 00 





The upper stories of Nos. 7 and 8 are the same style as shown 
above ; the wide frames holding eight 1-lb. sections,instead of three SARE Ee ee ea re rs 
2-lb. sections. Wealso make this story for Nos. 4 and 5—each wide 
frame holding one row of four 1-lb. sections—at the same price. 


Comb Honey Rack. 


The engraving shows the 












Comb Honey Rack as nsed on 
Q > aj aig 9 ‘ , 
pees. Fs comiens gene le Material for the above wide frames, to hold three two pound 
a ¢ . sections, on the Langstroth hive, per 100...... sence eens $2 00 
,—<=—__ tors (B), and the wedge (A) to Tin Separators to fit these wide frames, per 100.. ..... 2 5) 
ae tighten or loosen the sections 
We also make these Racks 
to fit any hive. 
and the length of the top-bar of your frames. 
Sample Rack, by express, nailed, without sections..... $ 2% 
glass, complete, by express, crated................. 1 00 , 
Material for Rack, without sections, by mail........ & ris Material for the above wide frames, to hold two two-pound : 
= 5) “ a pe = Tin Separators to fit these wide frames, per 100................ 2 90 
4 Sample of either size, with sections and separator, complete... 20 


the Langstroth hives Nos. 2 — : = = 
> ones (C) glassed; 5 tin separa 
for manipulation. 
In ordering a special size, give only the width of your hive inside, 
Sample Rack, nailed, with sections, separators and 
5 12 Racks, ready to nail iendaedebeerdduticeces 50 sections, on the American and Doolittle hives, per 100...81 75 . 
100. so eeeeeeeee os The same, sent by mail, postpaid ........ccccccccccsses ov: ‘ 15 


a@ Sections 54x64 can be used in both of these surplus stories. 


The Heddon Surplus-Case, 

AS USED IN OUR LANGSTROTH HIVES, Nos. 9 and 10, WIDE FRAMES FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS. 
is designed for obtaining honey in the comb, without the use of <a - : 
separators. The sections for this arrangement are 1% inches wide, 
and will hold just the same quantity of honey as the 2-inch sections 
when separators are used. In the absence of separators, of course 
the sections should be filled with comb foundation, in order to secure 
straight combs,and such as may be packed in the crates for marketing 
without interfering with one another. 


—_ —— —_—---—— 











Material for the above wide frames, to hold eight one-pound 
sections, on the Langstroth hive, (same size as the brood 


Penmaes, POS ISD sis idccesaicceces A een $2 00 
Tin Separators to fit these wide frames, per 100.............. 2 00 
Sample frame, with boxes and separators,........ 5 





The same, sent by mail, postpaid.................. 
As these “stories” are arranged with a %-inch space over the 
sections, they may be “ tiered-up’”’ when desired. 


above. we will fennieh the atria reste to nal of citherking,| CrUASS PAILS FOR HONEY. 


with the full number of sections, at 50cents each; or the samenailed, These Pails are made of the best quality of 





all ready to go on the hive, at 75 cents each. clear flint glass, with a bail and a metal top and 
¢2@ Also with T-Tins, at the same prices, when so ordered. _@&9 cover. When filled with honey, the appearance 
—— is unequaled by any other style of package. 
Hive-Clamps for Loose Bottom-Boards They can be used for household purposes by 
¥ consumers, after the honey is removed, or they 
VAN DEUSEN. may be returned to and re-filled by the apiarist. 
Sample set, by mail,...... gee LC Prices are as follows : 
By express, per set, .....-..... 10e (To hold 1 Ib. of honey, per dozen . .... $1 OO 
7 2 Ibs. “9 - padnesens” ean 
ACKERMAN. “ 3 Ibs. “ “ i Astdass 2 50 
Sample set, by mail, 20c These pails are packed in barrels containing 10, 
By express, per set,. 15e , , Gand 334 dozen of each size, respectively. Discount 15 per cent. 





VAN DECSEN. ACKERMAN, On orders for those exact quantities. 
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SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For Sale oy Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ills. 


Shipping Crates fer Comb Honey. SEEDS for HONEY FLANTS. 








White Cc lover —per pe ANS ee ree arene ae $10 00 

a p  &s 3” Bete eee ere o B 5 

” ot oe . RR er ere ater Or ae 30 

Me lilot C ieee RN UE hhc celsadideVircvcsdbivesesds vecncbes 6 00 

SE  Sdbsisenigwhsbs.pily we tens ie déneetorent ee L % 

ns |) MESS 5 sndnd-w sas hd badce ded waindbuts eke 20 

| Alsike Clover—per bushel..................e-c000 a eee 8 00 

PE A cnasaGawiasinhasdadciudtiackest stint 2 25 

- ——o. fe a eee ee 25 

Bokhara Clover—Imported—per pound......... ..........0+- 50 

OD ee a eee per 02., 20c....perlb. 2 00 

This Crate will hold twelve one-pound Sectioms. A1!/Motherwort.....................0eeeeeeee _ as l 00 
orders will be filled for Crates to hold sections a trifle less than two/Cleome, Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant..... _. ee 1: 

inches wide, unless otherwise ordered. C hapman Is o cn oc buvehcddeses ” 40c.. * 3 00 


Sample Crate, nailed, containing 12 sections, without 
Ee ee ee ree He Fr $ 
Material, ready SO es I en Hi caescrccctscvacces 4 50 


” 8 ee 5 > 
Glass for these Crates, 100 Crates. Nile Ripka 1 35 JONES FRAME PLIERS. 


IF TO BE SENT BY MAIL, add 20 cents per pound for postage. 








For taking frames out of 
. hives, or moving them in any 
way desired. It is made of 
Japanned iron, has a long 
claw for loosening frames, 
and a hook which may be 
used to carry other frames 
besides the one held by the 
Pliers. Price, by express, 30 
cts.; by mail, 40 cts. 


| | TOW Wi ha 
ye 
«ll Poly 






Atomizer for Spraying Bees. 


This Atomizer can be used to advantage 
for changing the scent of bees when intro- 
ducing queens, uniting colonies, making 
nuclei, dividing colonies, ete. Price, 75 cts. 

Mailed in a neat box, at letter postage, 
for 16 cents extra. 





This Crate will hold twenty-four one-pound Sections,| 
2inches wide ; (or, sections 1° inches wide, if so ordered.) The 
side cleats are grooved for glass ; and the gross weight will not 
exceed 28 pounds. As the markets now demand small packages, | 
this size of crate gives excellent satistaction. 





Tin Points, for Glassing Sections. 
Put up in lots of 1,000, and sent by mail, postaid........ 50e 





Sample Crate, nailed, containing 24 sections,jwithout The same by express or freight.............-.seseeeesees 40¢ 
glass, by express... geen eteseeeeeeeeeeeerceeaeeeenes $ 60 From 5,000 to 10,000, by express, per thousand......... 30¢ 
Material, ready Bt SII, 5 y's. n:0bns cosgnansenedes 6 00 Square Tin Points at the same price as the above. 
ma. eee ee 11 50 
“ “ “ 





1€ rate and 1 Section,by express 15 : s 
“ee “ “ “ by mail »postpaid 70 The Muth Honey -Knife. 


| 
Glass for these Crates, per 100 lights.................... 2 00 Tere 50c 
— ; —_—_— By mail, postpaid, .....scc.cc.ee 65¢ 
=== = . ales 
‘ | 
OS ee anne | KEGS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
, 7 | 


These kegs are designed to answer the popular demand for honey 
lin small packages, and when compared with large barrels holding 
|from 300 to 500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap, and often cheaper. 
but should be gy scalded with 



























































[bolting water before used. Do not soak them rices ; 
5 gallon Kegs, h paing 2 Hie OVERS TG, 9». 60s Teresa 40¢ 
This Crate will hold twelve two-pound Sections of| Mary . ee ate ts “ 100 Ibs 60c 
honey. Either the Crate or the Sections may be glassed. The} C eee ee : 
= this Crate, when filled with honey, is about 25 —_ = ™ % a PAE nnn et. peesteus 80e 
pounds ; making it a neat and convenient package for handlin . . , 
and shipping. " We make the following discounts on large orders—10 per 
Sample Crate,containing 12 two-pound Sections, nailed, cent. on 25 or more ; 1244 per cent. on 50 or more ; and 15 |.er 
WIEROUE BINSS, BY GRIPES .000cccccsoaccceseccccceses 3 50 cent. on 100 or more vd 
Material steady to nail, DN: Cs cbecukd tasndimedaieben 4 75 
wat ERE IO ONS 9 00 
- a ** 1Crate and 1 Prize Box,by express 15 
The same, sent by mail, postpaid..............ccseccees 65 
Glass for these C wk eee ere 3 00 





a@ All these Crates can be furnished, when so ordered, with a) 
solid piece of wood for one side, instead of slats grooved for glass, | 1 
without extra charge. c 


Square Glass Honey-Jars. 


One pounds, flint glass, PCT ETOSS «0... +. ee eeeeeeeereees $5 00 . 
DW ne ter arpge | iininaensnesasnsneses 650 | Red Labels for Pails. 

S tor same, per BTOGR.. cecccccces covces wrTrrrrr rT. ee ‘v0 Three sizes ranging in size for pails to hold from one to ten 
pease © an nor aoe tiemene and adécens * Na po pounds of honey. Price, $1.00 for a hundred, with the name and 


. ,, |address of the bee-keeper printed on them. Smaller quantities at 
These Jars, at the abov e prices, will be shipped from Cincinnati,O. one cent each : . but aoe dada print the name and ad ress on less 


We will not be able to fill any more orders for common glass jars. |than one hundred. Larger quantities according to size, as follows 
Size A. Size B. Size C. 





Na ss ona Shoo cab ensUaes andane $1 50 $2 00 $2 25 
Metal Rabbets. oe oes din SD inind Ronan at 2 00 300 $50 
ih, ete Qnek 5, iste ee dtE hn ctiilc acnewehductinsuts ie 1,000 Labels.........6...++seeeeeeeees 3 00 4 00 5 00 


For Lanystroth Hives, 14 inches, each................c05 eeeeee 1\%e 

















Samples of each of the Labels will be sent free, upon application. 
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ee... PPLIES | FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


For Sale by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ills. 


ENGEL HONEY-EXTRACTOR. BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smokes 


The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association, having all 
the Smokers before it, “pronounced Bingham’s Pa- 
tent Smoker the best.” 

J.P. Moore, Binghamton. New York, after using 
one some time, said: “My Smoker troubles are al! 
over, and bee-keepers owe you a debt of gratitude.” 


P rofessor C ook, of Michigan Agric ultural College, 
says: “Itis the best in the market. 






We respectfully refer all who are looking for the 

rest Honey-Extractor, to avy one using an Excelsior. 

1¢ Excelsior honey-extractor can only be equaled 

y close imitation,and never excelled. It is made 

tirely of metal. and is conseocuently very light, 

rongand durable, with lugs ai the bottom for firmly 
ittaching it to the floor, if desired. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches. secceete 





For 2 Langstroth “ 10x18 R. M. Argo, Lowell, Kentucky, says : “It is all that 
aor 3 a . 1x = any bee-keeper could desire.” 
or4 “ Ox1 an 
“ Paul L, Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., writes, April 6, 
—s framesof any ese, 1 —— “ 1878: “ Your Smokers are fgr superior to any ever 
Fort = - 132 20 - invented, and we bee-keepers owe you a vote of 


thanks for your ingenious invention Many may try 
to improve on yours, but I am positive none will 
make a better one. 


The $8.00 and $10.90 sizes are made to accommo- 
late those who desire a cheap but practical machine, 
The Cans are smaller, the sides of the baskets are 

tationary, and they have neither covers, strainers, 
nor metal standards. 


The Comb-Basket having vertical sides, insures the 
a" paver alike for the top and bottom of the 
frames. 16 sides of the basket in the $12.00, $14.00 
and $16.00 Extractors being movable and interchange- 
able, greatly facilitates the operation of thoroughly 
leanin he basket can be taken from or repiaced 
in the ¢ an in a moment, there being no rusty nuts to 
remove, Or screws to take out. 

At the bottom of the Can, and bolow the basket, is 
acone or metal standard in the $12.00, $14.00 and 
16,00 Extractors, in the top of which revolves the 
bottom pivot of the basket, thereby giving room for 


Thie is the firat and only bellows Smoker ever made 
which would burn stove-wood. It burns anything 
combustible, and needs no care except to be refilled 
once in one ortwo hours. Works easy and will throw 
astream of smoke ten feet. It will not go outnor 
wear out. It will save time, stings, and money, and 


perhaps a valuable horse. Patented, 1878, & 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 





Mh iw 
30 to 100 Ibs. of honey without touching the basket F 
or pivot below. Cans of the other sizes are shallow. The $12.00 size. 


Patented May 20, 1879, 


Excelsior Wax-Extractor. 


We make two sizes, the smaller one having 
about the capacity of the usual wax-extrac- 
tors now in use. - 

The advantages of this extractor are : The most extensive Bee-Keepers use them exclusively. 


1, It is more easily operated, there being , ; 
no ‘necessity tor removing the top to refill ft The Knife is so constructed that only the thin beveled edge rests on the combs, 


with water and the caps, after being cut off, slide up in large sheets and roll over on the knife, 
sei The wax melts more quickly. because, i like shavings from asharp plane. As only the edge of the knife touches the 
the steam. honey, it does not wade and stick like other knives, but glides easily over curves, 

3. It ismore economical, because the steum P!#nes and hollows, leaving the uncapped honey free from caps, and the cells as 
has access to the center, thereby extracting clean, perfect and smooth as if they had never been capped. They aretwoinches 
all the wax from the refuse matter. wide, tempered and finished like a razor, and will last for a life-time. 





The filler for water acts also as an indica- 


tor as to the amount of waterin the boiler; each. per dozen. 


for when the steam escapes through the fil- x ne he oy WEE Pe ce oi a ae 26 poi $1 : 4 
ler, more water will be required. q te i er esos COSC CSS ae 0 +4 

jaese = Gooner, wide shield..... ove 3 1 50 11.0 

ot water read oxtra Standard Bingham Smoker, wide shield 2 1 25 9.50 

Mn ty of Ret es yto a & Plain Standard Bingham Smoker, narrow shieid.. : 1 Oo 8.00 

l C Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, n«rrow shield. . 1M - 65 5.00 

Price, —— BIZe,.... sla lnt aes soe : * p= Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife.... ad 100 10.00 


Knives sent by mail, post-paid, at $1. 15 each. 


NEW BEE VEIL. The eens sae. bey ci, 2 Trap 


with the perforated-metal entrance, the tin-slide, the perforate d 
oan oe soem ng Bg LAE metal at the top, through which the workers, that enter the trap, 


buttoned on to studs on the neck-band. The bars 
are of best light spring steel; the neck-band of 
best hard spring brass ; the cover is of handsome 
light material. Itis very easily put together, no| 
trouble to put on or take off, and folds ~~~ t 
ly in a paper box 6x7 inches by one inch « 
There would be no discomfort in wearing it either | 
day or night, and the protection against Mosqui 
.toes, Flies, Bees, Gnats, etec., is perfect; the} 
weight of the entire Veil being only five ounc: 


Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 





eep. | 

















| ———————— — 


ass out, and also the cone through which the drones or queens pass 
Perforated- Zine for Excluding Drones and Queens. -_ the trap. The front of the trap, as Ww ill be noticed, is covered 


with wire cloth. wo: PRO 
| Inusing the trap place the open side towards the entrance of the 
jhive; the tin slide which forms the top need not be opened except 
j}when a queen is to be released, or drones are to be removed.— 
| Arrange the entrance so that all the bees must pass through the 
izine. Full directions accompany each trap. 

Price 50 cents: by mail, 65 cents; 12 in the flat, and one nailed, 
13 in all, $3.50; 50 in the flat, $12.00. 


Registering Slates. 





ew , > These slates are very convenient for keeping a record of 
We carry in stock two sizes, viz : 1994 x143¢ inches, for Langstroth each colony during the entire season. Size 3x4 inches, 

ilives—pric e, 20 cts. each : also in sheets 3x8 feet—24 sq. ft.—price, with a hole in the centre of the top, for hanging them on 

$2.00 per sheet. We can c ut pieces to order at 10 cts. per square foot. | the hive by a nail. Price, $1.50 for 50; $2.50 for 100; by 


Strips, with one row of holes. §£x19, $1.00 per hundred. freight or express. Sample by mail, post-paid, 10 cents. 
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GUMM ED HONEY LABELS— For Prices see page 240. 
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From the Apiary of 
M. HARRISON & CO. 
TAMA CIiTy, 
a aes af 
See 





PURE HONEY 


O=FROMS | 


fr L. SCHUELERS APIARY 


nA SALIS, Till. 
— OO 


WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. 

















No. 5. No. 6. 
















FROM THE APIARY OF 


HARVEY FEATHERS, 














| 
| 
| ROYALTON, wis. 





No. 1. 












































GATHERED FROM g ca | Lo) ‘ | 
* on ee 
WHITE CLOVER. so = &. I 
enact aa 
FROM THE } = } 
mS a | 
ITALIAN APIARY s 8 = | 
A w|| < Pe . 
JOSEPH 1. WATSON, aa | No. 15 
ies) ; ; 
 TANESVILLE, WIS. ain | | 
oN Alix | & |S & & | 
No. 11. | | | | 
COMB HONEY | |= = *_ a 
‘nae the aula of ‘ = From the Aviary f > OS emrarairy 
(WM. H. JOHNSON, — {wh FY 
OMAHA, NEB. —_ 
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SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS— For Sale by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ils. 
GUMMED HONHHY LABELS—For Prices see page 240, 
— S 
= A , 
bag = GATHERED FROM 
cm. 
Sw | WHITH CLOVER, 
~ 7 o FROM THE APIARY OF 
Sant 
mse o \ GHO. W. PENN, 
38 BRIDGEWATER, CONN. 
— =, [<> a J — — — 
— sl =" = © This honey is separated from the combs by t F-xtractor 
— just as it 1s broughtin from the flower » preserving the ig 
. 7 respective flavor of each varie It isn ssible 
( 7 . yh q > > = a in all cases t \— the a day f« “ jar 
{ | | y| Lf ay os entirely from the blossoms named, yet 
SW > ci | sufciently so to give their character- 
istic llavor. 
a a oon 
a ole os 
. - A 
GATHERED FROM 
BASSWOOD. 
From the Apiary of 
” band ~ a” Y 
E. T. JORDAN, 
HARMONY. IND. 
: No.7 F. A. CIBSON, 





RACINE, 


- — 





— iN 
ff LBS. \, 


/} \ ' ' ; 
| EXTRACTED \ HANDLE WITH 
‘GARE. 








































ported on a thin strip of wox 











| This honey wil andy as soon as cold weather 

|} | begins, and 1s, in fact, the best pro f of its purity 

\| To restore it ¢t the hauid form, setitin a warm { 

1] | ven or n the reserv r ft) stove, rer ving the 

} cover s t will not ze out When it is all 
, . aifee 

presibie in all cases & meited, remove ang ver again i" liquify 

to have the contents of * it by placing the recepta le in | ot water, sup- 

1] | > eac » partag e entire! fr m \ az ' 

| i| the blossoms named, yet sufi. \ ® . 

1] “ ciently so to give d tinetly \ 

1} thei ceene teri flavor. ’ 


IL. ADAMS, 
MAYFAIR, Cook Co., 
ILLS. 


This honey will candy as» scon as cold weather 
begins and is, in fact, the best { f of ite urity, 
To restore it to the liquid form, set it 18 & Warm 
oven or on the reservoir of t! stove, removing 
the cover so it will not ooze out. When it is 
all melted, remove and cover again. Some 
liquify it by placing the receptacle in 
bot Water, supported on « thin 
\ strip of wood. / 





HONEY 


From the Apiary of 


JOHN H. BALL, 


Palatine, N. Y. re  dadadadadadadedadadanipadeadadatn tote tated tek d 
tis 2) | No 17 s TAKE NOTICE. This honey will candy, or ¥ 











No. 19. 












° become white and hard, as soon as it becomes ¢ool, or S 
} , pa ieeneien —_ - x cold weather begins, and this candying is, in fact, the 
All pure honey will crystalize, | gp Pest proof of its purity. To restore it to the liquid form, ¥ 
especially if exposed to the cold, Pp ayy H NE ¥ set it ina warm oven or on the reservoir of the stove, 
|| Putting the jar in hot water will ~ Ny , ‘Na % removing the stopper or cover so it will not ooze out. 4 
| | bring the candied honey to its fluid , o When it is all melted, Fem »ve and cork or cover again. | 
state without injury. From the Apiary of 


; 
wax (or with the inside of the cover waxed), it will usually 
|| the water heated gradually, in order not candy again. Some liquify it by placing the bottles 


JAMES W. HANSON, | 
|| not to crack the jar. ‘ : in hot water. To prevent breaking the glass, let the 
| CuIc AGOs ee bottles rest on a thin strip of wood. 
einen nal —— - — ‘ : 

: SIDI IO. OOOO OOO IO 


No. 4. No. 3. No. 9. 


_ 


If sealed up while quite hot, with a cork dipped in melted 
The corks should be loosened and | 





rerrr 


| 
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SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS—For Sale by ‘Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ills. 








Gummed Honey Labels. 

Prices of those Shown on the two Preceding Pages. 
As will be noticed, each label is numbered, the numbers on the 
Pate Corronponding with those in the following table of prices. 
All the labels shown on pages 238 and 239 will be printed on white 
aper, either in black ink or in two colors, as desired. Orders must 
ye for 250, 500, 750, 1000, 1250, 1500, 1750, 2000, and so on. 

Labels will be printed with yourown name and address, on all 





where a name and address occurs, and gummed ready for use. The 
following prices are arranged by numbers corresponding with those 
underneath each label : 

In Black Ink, in Two Colors. 
No. of 


aw pe : cd pe 
rave. 200 HOO 1000 | 833 250 5OO 10K M)| 
Rectcce Oh WD ... SL W.... BBO | Biccics $1 25.... $1 85.... $2 50 
te ewewe A , See 1 00 See wes oe fe 1 25 
dc césne ae Wicnee . 2 Saas Se = Seer 1 2 
ee 4 SAP 1 75. .210 Secavucas B Wis care » ae 2 60} 
ies dees a & Ama. 2 25 is sas a dite ’ = | See 2% 
Di dhe u6ee 4 a ER Messer SY BAe ee es sn ciel 5. 
tee ee 2 00 . rey SS oe |, 
ae ee EP . es 40 Diced ot _ ees ee 60 
aks ih vin a a PE i. 6 deus 7 eee eee 75. 1 00 
eee aes oe | Sk eee ee if 1 2 
a i, & i 2) Saar L BO..c0ck ) = 2 %5 
ra _ ae 1 25. a Ot Seer b Bescont i See 2 25 
ae _ er caswted * Ff) ero eee ‘\ =e 1 75 
14.. ol B. oh Te sonte |. Se eee S eiiasee i’ = 2 75 
eee 1 00. oe Yee et Bccceccen 5 . =e 250 
Es ata Sie 75. ct See Ss 3) Pee > ae i = 2 2 
iech<<ecs OP senna ee . f/f) eae Wcsiovs . === 1 2 
a Sad os 25 a. Gree ft . ae 1 00 
19. , saa 1 50. ....2 00 | 19 >. | eae 2 § 


Straight Tin Pails for Honey. 


These pails have a full 
cover, aud are excellent 
for selling honey in the 
home market, and after 
the honey is candied, it 
can beshipped anywhere. 

All sizes have a bail or 
handle, and when empty 
will be found useful in 
every household. 

Assorted samples of the three sizes, put inside of one another as a 
nest, price 40 cents by express. ‘The following are the prices in 
quantities : 





Per dozen. Per 100. 


Gallon, holding 10 Ibs. of honey........-- $1 80....$12 00 
HalfGallon, ‘“ » = er 150.... 9@ 
Quart, 23¢ “ mT pacestests 120.... 700 





























All the 


It will be noticed that these pails are tapering in shape. 
sizes have a bail, and on the 25-lb. pail a wooden handle is added. 
These tapering pails are made heavier and stronger than those with 
the straight sides, the covers are deeper, and the top edge of the pail 
is doubled over, making it smooth and convenient to handle. 


Assorted samples of the five sizes, nested, 75 cents, by express, or 
the four smaller sizes, 50 cents. Prices in quantities as follows : 


Tohold 1Ib. 4 Ibs. Tlbs. 183lbs. 25 Ibs. 
POP GOBER 2... .ccccee $ .75....$1.25....$1.50. .. .$2.00....$3.25 
rdetéae, ix amin 5.00.... 8.00....10.00 ...14.50....23.00 





Wooden Pails for Honey. 


Wooden water-pails, well ee outside, with 3 iron hoops and a 
tight-fitting, wood cover, at $2.25 per dozen. They hold 25 Ibs. of 
honey, and, when empty, they can be utilized as an ordinary pail. 


}pound, by express or freight. 
|square feet. 


5|per lb. 


Shuck’s Bee-Feeder. 


<r A Shuck Feeder may b: 
? placed at the entrance of 
the hive, any timeof the 
day, without danger from 
robbers; it feeds much or 
little as may be desired: 
the feed can be reached by 
the bees only from the 
inside of the hive. Price, 
3y express, 25 cents each, or $2.40 per dozen. 


Felt Blanketing for Hives. 


This consists of large pieces of woolen felting that have been 
used in paper-mills, making a thick, warm covering for the brood- 
|\frames, which you can cut into blankets to suit. Price, 35 cents per 
One pound measures from 6 to8 





by mail, 30 cents. 





Cork for Winter Packing, 


Consisting of small pieces about the size of a pea, and is some- 
times called “ground cork.” Prices—In original packages of 100 
Ibs., $4.00, measuring about 20 bushels. Smaller quantities, 10 cents 
Or, a seamless sack containing 15 Ibs., $1.00, including 
sack and cartage. 


Paper Boxes, 


To holda section of honey 444x414, or 544x514, for retail dealers. 


5| Prices, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


{# Name and address of bee-keeper, and the kind of honey 
printed on 1,000 or less for 75 cents extra. 





Feeder for Top of Hive. 


It has two side entrances for the bees, and the cover of the hive is 
the cover to be used on the feeder. It is the full size of the hive, 
and is filled with tbe usual partitions on which the bee may travel. 
lt has a large capacity. Price.—Nailed, 50 cents ; flat, 35 cents each. 

aw When no size is given, we will send them to fit the standard 
10-frame Langstroth hive. 









Davis’ Patent 


HONEY CARRIAGE, 


Revolving Comb Hanger, 


Tool Box and 
Recording Desk, Combined. 


Price, complete, $18.00. 





Long Rubber Gloves. 
Long Rubber Gloves, per pair, by mail................ $1 75 


To ascertain the size of glove desired, lay the open hand, palm 
down, on a sheet of paper, and mark the outline of the hand and 
fingers with a pencil. 


Enameled Cloth, 


For covering frames. Price per yard (45 inches wide), 20 cents ; a 
whole piece of 12 yards for $2.25; 10 pieces, $20.00. If ordered by 
mail, send 15 cents, per yard, extra, for postage. 


T-TINS. 


Any length, per foot, 2 cents. For Langstroth Hives, 14 inches, 2 


cents each. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








Little Detective Scales, 14 ounce to 25 Ibs.....................- $2 50 
|Honey-Gate for Excelsior Extractor...............2.--eeeeeeces 75 
SET nn NSM Us 4. credence sncceicccesepeersens 50 
| Wire-Cloth for Extractors, 3 feet wide, tinned, per square foot 15 

- 7 queen-cages, tinned, per square foot............ 22 

- i Mh 60 cspssddnedskodtepsssereess ys 08 
Coating Lor TIGROP= MONO 6 oio.0 acc ccc cece st eccccsescscoctsene 1 50 
Glass for Two-Pound Sections (5x6 in.), per box of 240 lights.. 2 50 
I STEED, SUED. Spek csccsccconcesescesecese vesbess 00 
Wire for Foundation, per ounce spool, 4c............... by mail i 

~ “ = Per 1-1. OPOOl, GOC.........2cccccee. " 58 
Handles for Honey-Gates, 25c................ cn ateerads 65 40 
Novice Iron Blocks for making metal-corner frames, lic, “ 25 
Queen- Registering SS IE I ctievccnnperteasteces “ 10 
Scissors for clipping OS 6 ee ee o 50 
Ribbon Badges, with gold bee.......5........0.eceeeeee 0a 10 
IY BEM 60 on 506 ccabnssscsccetsapsdungeess 1 10 


























